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HUNTING THE FOX 


By ALFRED STODDART 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY W.N. JENNINGS 


ITERE is a slight haze in the air. 

It is November, and the trees have 

just lost their autumn glory. By 
the road side a group of horsemen is as- 
sembled, and from the thickly grown brush 
comes now and then the sharp and impa- 
tient yelp of a hound. Fifteen couples of 
briskly wagging sterns can be seen among 
the bushes, and the huntsman’s cheery 
voice rings out as he encourages his 
charges to greater exertions. 

Suddenly a sharper and more prolonged 
ery comes from one of the pack. There 
is a shout from the men; the rest of the 
pack join in the chorus; now they are 
streaming out of the cover, and the hunt 
is on. 

You take your horse by the head and 
put him at the first fence. You must 
needs look out for the crowd here and 
especially for the over-zealous beginner, 
who is likely to ride you down at this 
juneture. In fact of all times this is the 
time to ride your own line—to keep clear 
of the crowd for your own and others’ 
sake, 

Having chosen your line, the next thing 
is to make sure of the control of your 
horse. If he is a thoroughbred he will 
probably be somewhat “hot,” which is 
slang for excitable, and a little careful 
riding at this time will save you and your 
mount much disagreement later on. 

The sooner you establish good terms be- 
tween you, the sooner your pleasure will 
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begin. There is not much fun in riding 
cross country upon a brute that is nearly 
pulling your arms from their sockets, how- 
ever safe his fencing may be. On the 
other hand, if your horse can’t jump such 
fences as you encounter, or, what is just 
as bad, won’t jump, you might as well turn 
his head toward the stable at once. Dis- 
gust and mortification will be your only 
reward if you persist, besides which you 
will qualify for what David Gray éalls 
“The Fenee Breakers’ League,” and the 
M. F. I. will look daggers at you. 

But assuming that these things are as 
they should be, that your hunter’s manners 
are excellent and that you have him well 
in hand, that he not only can jump but 
will, and that the hounds are streaming on 
two short fields ahead, hot on the scent 
of their fox—or even a well-laid drag— 
assuming that you are in for what our 
English cousins would eall “a.real good 
thing ”’—you will not think you have lived 
in vain. 

There are some noisy crashes at the first 
few fences. It is here that the Fence 
3reakers’ League does its greatest mis- 
chief. But you can often save your own 
mount by the judicious use of gaps and 
broken rails for greater exertions later on 
when the “ field” has become more select. 

On you go at a swinging gallop over the 
springy turf. Steady now for a fairish 
jump over three rails with a bad take off. 
Over safe? Good! Then on again. 
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Now for a down-hill gallop. You will 
need a steady hand on the rein and a sharp 
eye for bad places in the turf. A misstep 
here would roll you both over in a very 
nasty manner. You reach the foot of the 
slope and commence the ascent again. It 
is an easy grade and you ean ride with a 
joose rein and a freer mind. 

Your horse reaches for the bit now and 
then, but if his manners are what they 
should be, he carries his head most of the 
time well bent under, so that you hold him 
under full control. 

The going is good, for it is an upland 
pasture, close cropped and firm. But you 
must beware of tufts of grass, which indi- 
sate rocks or little hillocks of earth. You 
make for a gap in the fence where the cat- 
tle were taken in for the last time, and then 
off again skirting the farm building and 
out to the dirt road, where you have plain 
sailing for perhaps a quarter of a mile. 

When you started you were three units 
—the horse, the saddle, and yourself. 
Now if all has gone well you have resolved 
into one—a being governed by one will and 
one impulse. 
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New Town Square, a Famous Meeting Place of the Radnor Hunt. 


You note with delight that if you are 
not exactly leading the field, you are at 
least holding your 
up to see 


own—well ‘enough 
clearly the working of the 
pack as it turns and twists upon the de- 
vious trail of Reynard. Ahead of you and 
close to his hounds is the huntsman, and 
not far behind him rides the master. Over 
to the right of you, some hundred yards 
away, gallops the first whip—* the ” whip 
in most cases. Now and then his thong 
rings out with a threatening crack as one 
of the hounds essays hunting on his own 
account, or perhaps unqualified desertion. 

The hounds have taken a sharp turn 
’eross country and you must once 
abandon the “’ard ’igh road.” A wheat 
field now presents itself and the Cry 
“Ware wheat,” comes from the master. 
You must heed this and keep to the side 
of the field or you will be liable to a sharp 
rating from the master—and deserve it, 
too, for this is a form of mischief the 
youngest rider ean avoid. At the next 
fence another warning comes back from 
the huntsman and is passed on with evi- 
dent alarm from one to another. It is 


again 





136 Hunting 
“Ware wire!” Wire fences are the bane 
of hunting, and especially terrifying to 
the hearts of the stoutest hunting men 
are the single strands of wire running 
along the top of a rail fence or through a 
straggling hedge, because you cannot see 
them until you are right upon them, some- 
times not then; and they are almost sure 
to give you a bad fall. 

But you find an honest panel of rail 
fence that you can negotiate safely and 


the Fox 


to puzzle out the scent. It is only for a 
moment, however, and you have scarcely 
time for a long breath before they are off 
again with joyful yelps. 

The field has thinned out by this time 
considerably, and there are perhaps a 
dozen up with the hounds. These are apt 
to be the well-mounted ones, and there is 
less jealousy at the easy places and less 
jumping for the sake of jumping. 

It is now that your skill in picking the 





Gathering for the Farmers’ Breakfast at the Radnor Hunt. 


you will have good galloping now along 
the edge of a thick wood, through which 
‘the hounds have gone. When you round 
the edge of the thicket you find that the 
hounds have turned away from you, and 
you must put on a little ¢xtra steam or 
lose your place. 

A good two miles have been covered and 
the pace is beginning to be a little too 
warm for you. You are not sorry there- 
fore when the hounds stop for a moment 


best going in order to save your mount 
will stand you in good stead. In fact, this 
faculty, which is in the nature of a gift, is 
the most valuable one a hunting man can 
possess. 

At the end of the fifth mile your mount 
is beginning to tire, for the pace has been 
very fast. But the hounds are getting 
very close to their fox, close enough to 
make it a very serious matter for the little 
red rascal who has given you such a good 
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burst. They are hunting by view now 
—they are close upon him, and Reynard 
-an almost feel their eager jaws. It looks 
as if his end was near, but “the thief of 
the world” has not yet given up hope. A 
hundred yards and he will reach safety. 
There is a wisk of his brush in the air, and 
the hounds are barking at a hole in the 
earth. Reynard has gone to ground. 

The haze has floated away over the hill 
tops. There is no talk of digging him out. 
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of course this would be different. But 
who grudges the stout fox who has given 
you such a good run his life? He will give 
you as good a one another day. 

Sometimes a fox becomes well known to 
the hunters of a district, and it is not un- 
usual for them to give him a name. When 
such a one, who has given so much rare 
sport, is killed, it is regarded as little short 
of a calamity.” Several years ago there 
was one in the neighborhood of West 
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‘* A misstep here would roll you both over in a very nasty manner.”’ 


He has run straight and true as a good fox 
should and he deserves his life. So after 
a rest a move is made to find another fox. 
When, later, you turn your horse’s head 
homeward there is a sparkle in your eye 
and a glow in your cheek born of sheer en- 
joyment—and this is fox hunting. 

It must be confessed that a “kill” is 
rather the exception than otherwise with 
the average hunt. If it were possible to 
stop the “earths,” as they do in England, 





Chester, Pennsylvania, known as_ the 
Paper Mill Fox, which gave the loeal 


huntsmen many a good run for several 
When at last this 
vixen was killed, her death was sincerely 
mourned by the sportsmen. 


seasons in succession. 


From the Genesee Valley in the North to 
Richmond in the South, are at least a score 
of hunts worthy attention, vet each differ- 
ing widely from the others in its methods 
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and traditions, as no two English hunts 
differed even in Nimrod’s time. 

But although the various hunt clubs 
may differ widely in the matter of exter- 
nals, at heart, their members and adher- 
ents will be found to have one common 
instinct—the love of sport which is inher- 
ent in the Anglo-Saxon, and which pre- 
dominates wherever fox hunting, the most 
Anglo-Saxon sport, is pursued. 

It does not greatly matter when hounds 
are running and your hunter is going well 
beneath you, whether you are riding in 
Leicestershire, New Jersey, or Pennsvyl- 
vania. The main questions are: Is the 
scent good? Are you holding your own? 
Can your horse stay? Given a satisfac- 
tory answer to these three questions, and 
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Not the Least of the Joys of Fox Hunting is the View of the Autumn Fields. 


“Where you can ride with a loose rein and a freer mind.” 




















if you love the sport and ean ride, I prom- 
ise you an hour of happiness which you 
will not soon forget. 


The Master of the Hounds, or the M. 
I. H., to make use of the common abbre- 
viation, is by all odds the most important 
personage in a hunt club. He has abso- 
lute authority over the hounds, arranges 
the “ fixtures,” employs the hunt servants, 
and is ecommander-in-chief in the field. 
The first requisite in a suecessful hunt is 
If we had more men avail- 
able for this position we could have more 
fox hunting. Ilow many hunts have lan- 
guished away and failed to provide sport 
for the simple reason that the M. F. HH. 
was not the right sort? 


a good master. 
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When we consider what his qualifica- 
tions must be it is no wonder that the 
right sort are rare. In the first place he 
must be a gentleman—else he could have 
no control over his field; and he must be 
a sportsman at heart—the distinction of 
being M. F. H. is greatly coveted by the 
make-believe variety; and he must ride 
well. He must have tact, patience, firm- 
ness, and many more personal qualities; 
usually he must be wealthy as well. The 
club’s revenues are rarely sufficient to 
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fore, how objectionable a man of the wrong 
sort could make himself in this capacity. 

lox hunting is not, nor should any one 
endeavor to make it, an exclusive sport. 
The small farmer over whose land you may 
gallop once a year feels that he has quite 
as much right in the field as the president 
of your hunt club. And so he has. 

In most clubs every means is exerted to 
prevent the sport from being considered 
exclusive. In this respect the hunt clubs 
are placed in somewhat of a quandary, how- 





“You are not sorry when the hounds stop for a minute to puzzle out the scent.” 


maintain a pack properly, and it is gener- 
ally the M. F. H. who must make good the 
deficit. In a sense this is as it should be. 
At all events the fact that he contributes 
more than any one else toward the support 
of the hounds gives him a certain author- 
ity over them which, in a M. F. H. of the 
right type, who does not abuse his preroga- 
tive, is an excellent thing. 

In fact the traditions of hunting and the 
etiquette of the hunting field both tend to 
invest the M. F. H. with absolute authority 
in the field. It will readily be seen, there- 


ever. Their meets are public fixtures and 
every one is welcome who is well mounted 
and ean ride. But many irresponsible 
persons who cannot ride, and whose horses 
go through the fenees rather than over 
them, flock to popular meets. The result is 
that the damage they do to fences and 
crops in the ground is scored against the 
elub, and must either be paid for in hard 
eash or in hard feeling, which is far worse. 

IIunting men have tried to interest the 
farmers in the sport and in this respect 
they have been nowhere more successful 
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than in Pennsylvania. The reason is not 
far to seek. Fox hunting is by no means 
a new sport in the rich agricultural dis- 
tricts of Eastern Pennsylvania, but has 
been indulged in for generations by the 
farmers of the Chester and Sehuylkill val- 
leys. In fact, the sport in the districts 
hunted by the Radnor, the Rose Tree, the 
Lima, and the Chester county 
hunts, is almost as firmly rooted as it is in 
the Old Country, and a man who would 
shoot a fox there would run the same risk 
of social contumely that he would in 
England. 

At almost any meet of. the above men- 
tioned packs will plentiful 
sprinkling of tillers of the soil, many of 
them mounted on very good horses indeed. 
At the hunt race meetings given by the 
Radnor and Rose Tree clubs a_ special 
feature is made of the races, both on the 
flat and ’cross country, for horses owned by 
farmers; and the class of horses which 
compete in them is remarkable. The con- 
ditions always require that they shall have 
done “regular farm work” for a stated 
period, but it usually ealls forth a smile 
from the knowing ones to see a horse en- 
tered as a farm horse that is well enough 
bred to win the Grand National. 

In the country hunted by these packs 
there is the best of feeling between the 
hunting men and the farmers. The Rad- 
nor Hunt’s Thanksgiving Breakfast, al- 
though attended largely by the society 
element as well, is held for the especial 
benefit of the farmers, and they are all 
made welcome in the pretty club house, 
where they keenly relish the bountiful 
breakfast of game, country sausage, and 
ale which is served. After the breakfast 
an informal race meeting and jumping 
contest is held, which always includes at 
least two events for farmers’ horses. 

The social side of hunting is one of the 
principal charms of the sport. The hunt- 
ing field itself is a great leveller of class 
distinctions, and there is perhaps no form 
of entertainment so totally lacking in for- 
mality and restraint as the hunt breakfast. 

It is quite customary when the list of 
appointments is made out for the month 
to arrange certain mects to take place at 
the homes of some of the club members, 
the owners of which become the hosts of 
the oceasion. As may be imagined the 
hunt breakfast is exceedingly informal: 


several 


you see a 
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many of the guests, in pink or in mufti, 
as may be, helping themselves at will from 
the sideboard, while the host and his serv- 
ants look after the comfort of the more 
bashful ones. 

Fox hunting has never enjoyed the 
somewhat doubtful advantage of a boom 
in this country. On the contrary its 
progress has been steady and continuous. 
Where one pack of hounds existed twenty 
years ago there are probably five now, and 
the number of those who hunt with the 
various packs may be said to have in- 
creased in the same proportion. 

Ever since the palmy days of the Old 
Dominion in colonial times, when the 
wealthy planters imported the best horses 
and hounds from England so that they 
could pursue their favorite sport here, 
there has been fox hunting in this country. 

In the South there are hundreds of pri- 
vate packs of hounds in whose veins the 
blood of these early importations has been 
maintained in its purity. In fact to the 
luxurious planters of old Virginia we owe 
the American foxhound of to-day, as well 
as the foundation stock of the best of the 
horses upon which we follow them. 

In the kennels of the Rose Tree Hunt of 
Pennsylvania the same strain of hounds 
has been perpetuated since the club’s foun- 
dation, more than half a century ago; and 
even longer than that, because the Rose 
Tree’s original members used to hunt to- 
gether for many years before the actual 
foundation of the club. 

Expense is the great bugbear which pre- 
vents so many from indulging in fox hunt- 
ing, just as it keeps so many likely players 
off of the polo field. Fox hunting, it is 
true, can be made a very expensive amuse- 
ment. A regular hunting stable is a 
costly luxury indeed, but there are very 
few regular hunting stables in this coun- 
try. And it may be remarked, parenthet- 
ically, that the owners of such establish- 
ments are not always those who get the 
most pleasure out of the sport. In fact, 
many a hunter that earries his owner well 
with the hounds one or two days in the 
week, does duty between the shafts of a 
earriage on other days. 

The heavy man is the one who must pay 
the piper when it comes to fox hunting. A 
good weight carrying hunter is hard to 
find, and one must usually draw a good 
sized check to become the owner of one. 








On the contrary, if you ride at a light 
weight, you have a dozen chances of secur- 
ing a good hunter at a low price where 
your stout friend has one, especially if you 
are enough of a horseman to manage one 
that is a trifle off as to manners, or suffi- 
ciently skilful to get a likely “screw” 
sound enough to go. 
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Perhaps the majority of our best hunters 
are bred in Virginia. Go to any of the 
local horse shows there and you will see 
huge classes containing scores of hunters 
or material for hunters. Most of them 
are natural jumpers, and they are almost 
invariably well bred. The time was—not 
so many years ago—when a hunter could 











On the Road, Going Home After the Hunt. 


A thoroughbred is the ideal hunter for a 
lightweight, and these can often be se- 
eured at bargain prices when too slow for 
the track. But unless you are clever 


about keeping horses on their feet and 
have a good groom, you had best be chary 
of thoroughbreds, for you will find they 
need more care than cold blooded horses. 





be picked up at such shows for quite a low 
price; but the present demand for good 
performers, and the tempting prices they 
will feteh in the North, has opened the 
eves of the Southern breeders and they 
will rarely let a good one go nowadays at 
anything like a bargain price. 

Good hunters are bringing larger prices 
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every year. In the case of the very high 
priced ones—those which fetch from fif- 
teen hundred to three thousand dollars, or 
even more, such values cannot be consid- 
ered in any New 
York’s Wall have 
created fictitious values for all kinds of 
horse flesh by paying enormous prices for 
This is true of 


sense representative. 


street millionaires 


the animals they faney. 
harness horses as well as hunters and polo 
Of to command 
large be absolutely 
sound, must have perfect manners, and 
conformation fit to stand the test of Madi- 
But with all 
these qualities he is not worth such an 
enormous sum except to a trust magnate 
to whom the amount seems insignificant; 
his income, perhaps, for a few hours. 

The price of a hunter ranges between 
two hundred and a thousand dollars, and 
for twice the first figure a judge of horses 


ponies. course a_ horse 


such a price must 


son Square Garden. even 


should secure a good one, unless he is a 


heavy weight, in which case three times 
that amount would be reasonable. 
Conditions differ so with the various 


methods pursued, drag or wild fox hunting 
—the different the you 
are riding, and a dozen other contingen- 
cies, that anything in the shape of advice 
is almost useless. It is well, however, for 
the beginner to remember that he is not 
expected to catch the fox himself, as John 
Leech’s Frenchman supposed. It is there- 
fore possible, and far better, for him to 


countries- horse 
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go a bit slow at first—to beware of tight 
places, and to keep his eyes open in the 
meantime. By watching those who are 
old hands at the game he will learn much, 
and by maintaining a not too conspicuous 
position he will perhaps avoid the exposure 
of his own inexperience. 

lor those who are able to choose their 
country, the different hunts present varied 
forms of sport. For wild fox hunting over 
a grass country with plenty of stiff timber 
jumping, the prospective sportsman will 
choose the Genesee Valley Hounds. Here 
the sport commences early in the season 
on account of the hunt’s northern situa- 
tion. For drag hunting in its perfection, 
especially if his business affairs keep him 
close to the Metropolis, he will turn to 
the Meadow Brook or the Rockaway of 
Long Island, or if his interests are cen- 


tred in Boston, the Myopia of Massa- 
chusetts. 
In Pennsylvania, a little later in the 


season, he may enjoy wild fox hunting 
with several packs, from the Radnor and 
the Rose Tree, the oldest hunt club in 
America, to numerous smaller clubs in the 
farming districts, most of which show ex- 
cellent, if informal sport. 

Then when Jack Frost drives him fur- 
ther South he may see excellent sport with 
several good packs, such as the Green 
Spring Valley in Maryland, the Warren- 
ton and the Deep Run of Virginia, and 
many others. 














BIG GAME OF THE ATLANTIC SURF 


By J. W. MULLER 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


ROBABLY no angler ever has seen 
the surf along the Atlantic beaches 
without longing to cast a line into 

that tumbling, virile sea and to try at its 
secrets. Yet the number of those who de- 
vote themselves to surf fishing sufficiently 
to be expert at it, is diminutive when com- 





in barely perceptible currents, is pulled 
and hauled by undertow and tide and cross 
rip. The fish may strike fiercely and 
throw himself from the breakers, or he 
may take hold so gently that only the finest 
of trained “surf sense” perceives that a 
fish has been hooked at all. 


“Theangler * * * needs hip boots or wading stockings.” 


pared with the thousands who follow other 
forms of salt water angling. 


Surf fishing is an art in itself. The 


easter of the fly or the bait fisherman of 
fresh water has all to learn when he es- 
says surf fishing. The cast must be made 
with a combined motion of body, arm, and 
wrist. 


The bait, instead of floating gently 





And when the angler stands on a beach 
that lies for lonely miles, and gazes at the 
limitless sea that rolls in from all the 
circling horizon, it will be strange if he is 
not overcome by the apparent impossibility 
of finding a fish in just that tiny spot in all 
that waste where his bait is lying. 

Ever the sea tears at the flank of the 


land. It toils by day and by night, dig- 
ging holes here, drawing furrows there. 
Where a submarine valley lay in one tide, 
a ridge may have arisen in the next. Be- 
fore the angler is a good surf fisherman, 
his sinker must have become a deep-sea 
finger that shall be able to feel as surely 
as the human hand itself. He must learn 
to grope with it. It must signal to him 
through the reel line as unerringly as the 
telegraph. 

It is an art worth the learning. Who is 
master of it, is set fairly on the track of 
the biggest fish that swim in northern 
waters, salt or fresh—fish larger by far 
than ninety anglers out of a hundred may 
be willing to believe. 

First in the big game of the surf are the 
striped bass, broad-backed, broad-tailed, 
lion-hearted Along with them, driving 
with strong fins through the very arch of 
the breakers, plough the drums, black and 
red. Streaming in shadowy schools rush 
the bluefish, piratical, tigerish, swift as 
they are savage. Where the sand, pounded 
by the surf, rises in semi-aqueous clouds, 
the tawny gold and white kingfish glide, 
game to the soul. Now and then the ocean 


sparkles and froths with the rushing sque- 
teague, shapely as brook trout and tinted 
like dawns in dreamy summer skies. 

The surf angler has ever before him the 
shining hope that he will hook that fish 
talked of and longed for wherever salt 





Perhaps the Man Best Fitted to Enjoy the Sport Puts on Old Clothing and Makes No Attempt to Keep Dry. 





water anglers meet—the 100-pounder. He 
swims in the surf somewhere. 

That is a glorious uncertainty. In the 
running sea that brims ever toward him, 
the sportsman may feel a tug on his line 
and, bracing himself for battle, haul a glit- 
tering little half pound bass out of the 
green roller as it at his feet. 
And he may feel a dainty nibble and, strik- 
ing, find himself fast to a 50-pound bull 
bass, or a red drum of 60 or more. 

These are not dream fish, swimming for- 
ever in enchanted seas of fancy and never 
brought to land. For some years past 
there has been a contest for prizes for the 
biggest striped bass taken in the surf on 
the New Jersey beach within reach of As- 
bury Park, N. J., and the catches that have 
been made, as recorded formally before 
witnesses, show that any good angler may 
entertain reasonable expectations of tak- 
ing a monster in the surf, within a few 
hours’ journey from New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington, and all the cities 
between. 

In 1899, the first year of record, the prize 
was taken by Theodore Guilds, of Newark, 
N. J., son of ex-Judge Guilds, with a truly 
Liliputian fish weighing only 18 pounds. 
Something was the matter with big fish in 
that year or they have grown marvelously 
since then, for in 1900 such a minnow as 
an 18 pounder really did not count at all. 
In that year, George W. Savage, a New 
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His First Lesson. 











York merchant and a resident of Mount 
Holly, N. J., won the prize with a beauty 
weighing 47 pounds and 9 ounces. 

The largest striped bass of 1901 was 
taken from the beach by William Bru- 
maker, of Trenton, N. J. It weighed 46 
pounds and 4 ounces. John Kirk, a New 
York lawyer, living in Jersey City, N. J., 
nearly tied the record with a fish of 44 
pounds and 8 ounces. The winner of the 
prize in that year was William D. Keim, of 
Jersey City, with a bass of 36 pounds. The 
two heavier bass had not been entered in 
the competition. 

The first large fish taken in 1902 was 
hooked by Nieatt Rogers, a civil engineer. 
It weighed 26 pounds and 8 ounces. 

Some of the good fish recorded in last 
year’s fishing season from May 30 to Oc- 
tober 30 are: A. W. Le Furge, 35 pounds; 
George E. Hopper, of the Asbury Park 
Daily Press, 34 pounds 8 ounces; Elmer 
Hunt, 29 pounds 8 ounces; Daniel De B. 
Keim, 28 pounds; Lloyd E. Marshall, 27 
pounds 12 ounces; August Arndt, 27 
pounds; Charles White, 26 pounds; Ed- 
ward G. Craig, 25 pounds 12 ounces; Will- 
iam H. Hamilton, 25 pounds 8 ounces; 
William Jefferson, 25 pounds; Captain 
Sears, 23 pounds; Charles Jacot, 22 pounds 
8 ounces; R. L. Flemming, 22 pounds; 


Rigging Up fora Day’s Fishing on a Drift-strewn Coast. 





Charles A. Toland, 22 pounds; Thomas 
Martin, 20 pounds 8 ounces; and W. H. 
Pennypacker, 20 pounds. 

All the big fish were hooked in June last 
year. The 46-pounder of Mr. Brumaker 
took the bait on June 17, Mr. Hopper’s 
fish was beached on June 18, and Mr. Kirk 
got his big one on June 21. 

Although June was the best month last 
year, September is considered the best 
month for big fish along that part of the 
New Jersey coast. September, 1901, how- 
ever, produced only one good fish, a 17- 
pounder caught by J. F. Seger, the fishing 
tackle dealer of Asbury Park. 

According to a record kept by him, there 
were caught in the season of 1901, eighty 
bass weighing from 5 pounds to 10 pounds 
and 8 ounces; forty-one weighing from 
10 pounds and 8 ounces to 15 pounds; eight 
fish that tipped the beam at 16 pounds 
each; four of 17 pounds; six of 19 pounds; 
six 20-pounders; five 22-pounders; two of 
23 pounds; one of 24 pounds; four of 25 
pounds; two 26-pounders; two 27-pound 
fish; one of 28 pounds; and one each of 29, 
344, 35, 36, 443, and 464 pounds. 

When a northeast storm sets the sea 
to growling and breaks the long ground 
swells into choppy, jumping waves, the big 
fish come in. Wherever the surge breaks 














up the bottom, they nose and delve. The 
working sea exposes for them the delica- 
cies of the season—flashing sand eels that 
snap themselves about like tempered 
springs of polished steel; translucent 
spearing with each side marked with a 
broad silver band that remains pure and 
shining long after the fish has decom- 
posed; red, green, and purple sand and 
rock crabs, and many varieties of marine 
worms. The striped bass and drums root 
for these with their noses scraping along 
bottom like hogs; the bluefish and the 
squeteague dart to and fro, sometimes 
throwing themselves almost on the beach, 
to snap up the small fish that are helpless 
in the undertow. 

To catch any of them, the angler must 
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fight sea and fish both. He needs hip boots 
or wading stockings. His tackle must be 
able to resist surf and quarry. The re- 
quirements for his rod are that it must be 
stiff enough to carry from three to five 
ounces of sinker without losing its back- 
bone. It must be sound enough in mater- 
ial and stout enough in metal fittings to 
bear the work of casting the heavy lead 
constantly and as constantly recovering it 
from clinging sands and pulling tides. 

A length of not more than seven feet is 
the favorite. The butt piece, which con- 
tains the reel seat, is independent, but the 
rod proper is in one piece. The first line 
guide, near the reel, is extremely large and 
stands high up from the rod. There are 
only two other guides, both smaller. They 
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and the tip piece are set with agate to 
prevent friction. 

Salt water is so destructive of metal 
that surf rods must be mounted with mas- 
sive German silver fittings. This, and the 
necessity for a reel seat large enough to 
hold a reel practically as large as the tar- 
pon reels, combine to make a surf rod 


heavy, the average weight being from 
twenty-two to twenty-five ounces. But the 


actual weight of the rod proper, independ- 
ently of the butt piece and the heavy 
guides, is not more than ten ounces. The 
favorite woods are greenheart, bethabara, 
and split bamboo. 

The reel is a big steel pivot multiplier 
with large balance handles. Power and 
ease of running must be combined in 
it. It earries from six hundred to eight 
hundred feet (the latter only in excep- 
tional cases) of specially made line. The 
favorite size along the New Jersey coast 
is twenty-one thread. I have not used a 
heavier line than twelve thread in years, 
and have found that it serves the purpose 
admirably. But it must be handled with 
far more care in casting and recovering 
than most salt water anglers use. They 
have been in the habit of using lines that 
are too heavy. 

The sinker for surf fishing is pyramidal 
in shape, with the line fastened not to the 
apex of the pyramid, but to a swivel sunk 
in the centre of the base. This sinker 
holds to the sand when tension is put on 
the line. It moves less with the current 
than any other form ever used. Three 
ounces are enough for almost all econdi- 
tions of surf fishing. Five ounces should 
be used only in rare circumstances. 

Surf anglers rarely use more than one 
hook. The best that I have seen is one 
that is used this year on the New Jersey 
coast. It is a 6—O blued Shaughnessy, 
flatted in the kirb. An angler needs 
merely one look at it to fall in love with it. 

The hook is attached to the line about 
two feet above the sinker, with a three-foot 
gut leader of three or even four strands. 
I use lighter leaders, but there is no espe- 
cial advantage except an ethical one in it. 
At times one may hook a fish that is too 
shy to take the heavier leader, but, as a 
rule, surf-running fish are not shy. Big 
striped bass have been taken with bathers 
in close proximity. The bass are cunning 
and wary, but not shy. Drumfish are not 
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even wary, though sufficiently cunning. 
Their habit of feeding on the bottom and 
their habitat in the noisy surf makes them 
less suspicious than are the surface-swim- 
ming fish of the ocean. 

The leader is attached to the line with 
a double action swivel so that, however the 
hook may twist and turn in the current, it 
cannot foul the line. 

The best baits are blood and sand worms, 
which are obtained by digging in the beach 
between high and low water marks. This 
bait has supplanted the once popular eel 
tail almost entirely. Eel tail is used still 
to an extent on the eastern end of Long 
Island and in southern bass waters like 
Port Deposit, Maryland. But even there 
the worms are the favorites, as is shown 
by the fact that during the past season one 
New York dealer has been shipping eight 
thousand worms a week to striped bass 
fishing resorts south of Atlantie City. 

The striped bass angler is not so fas- 
tidious as his fresh water colleague about 
adjusting the worms on his hook. He is 
more particular to put plenty of it on than 
to have it look natural. That big fish are 
not unduly critical in the surf was shown 
to the writer one evening last August, 
when an angler festooned his hook with 
four sand worms and cast into the surf 
alongside of the Iron Pier on Coney 
Island. The aggregation of talent was 
seized almost at once by a fish so big that 
it “broke” the sportsman within a few 
moments. 

The right way to bait is to run the hook 
through a worm just under the head and 
then to pull the bait up until it is above 
the shank of the hook and on the leader. 
That will prevent it from slipping down. 
About midway the hook should pass 
through the worm again to keep it from 
dangling free.. Then another worm should 
be hooked so that it will be twined around 
the kirb of the hook with a few inches left 
free to stream in the current. 

Shedder crab and shrimp make good 
substitutes for worm. Occasionally men- 
haden attract big fish. The anglers of 
famous Cuttyhunk used to favor shedder 
lobster. 

To cast, the angler encircles the upper 
part of the butt firmly with his right hand 
in such a position that his thumb rests 
lightly on the line wound spool. In the 
correct use of the thumb lies the secret of 








‘* He may feel a dainty nibble, and, striking, 
find himself fast to a s0-pound bull bass.’ 
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good surf casting. The thumb must gov- 
ern the reel absolutely, checking its whir- 
ring revolution exactly at the right in- 
stant. If the check is applied too soon, 
the line may part like smoke or the sinker, 
recoiling, plump itself into the sea in 
humiliating neighborhood to the sports- 
man’s feet. If the check is too late, so 
that the sinker ceases its flight while the 
reel still runs freely, the result may be a 
snarl that defies disentanglement. Many 
times an over-running reel makes it neces- 
sary to.cut the knotted and tangled line 
out of the spool. 

When the right hand is in position, the 
left hand grasps the butt just below the 
right hand. The rod, with the baited hook 
and sinker hanging pendant about five or 
six feet from the tip, is brought slowly 
sideways and backward. Then it is ready 
for the cast, and at this point the fresh 
water sportsman must remember that this 
casting is entirely different in nature and 
purpose from any that he does in fresh 
water. He must with arms and 
shoulder muscles instead of with his wrist; 
he must “ sweep ” his rod instead of whip- 
ping it. 

Forcibly, but without the slightest jerki- 
ness, the rod is swept forward, sideways, as 
swiftly as the sinker will follow. If the 
sweep is correct, the sinker will fly in a 
semi-circle. As soon as it is straight 
ahead, the least touch on the spool and the 
least touch on the rod will give it its true 
direction without checking its flight. 

Then comes the fine sense that tells the 
surf caster when his lead has reached the 
limit of its flight. Down goes the thumb 
on the reel—the most sensitive and perfect 
brake in the world. The reel ceases its 
spin and simultaneously with it the sinker 
falls into the sea. 

At once the surf and the tide and the 
undertow, three forces striving often at 
cross purposes, set to work on sinker and 
bait. Jerk! Jerk! Nibble! Nibble! The 
inexperienced angler will strike again and 
again before he learns that the slow rolling 
of sinker and line over the thousand little 
irregularities on the bottom simulates the 
biting of fish. Even practised anglers are 


east 


deceived occasionally. 

When the tide is running fast, it often 
is necessary to follow the line up or down 
the beach as it moves along, until it begins 
Under all circumstances 


to drift in shore. 
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the bait must be recovered and cast almost 
constantly, for the busy ocean will not let 
it remain in the right place for any length 
of time. 

Now what will pluck it out of the beaten 
sand‘ A bull bass, the great fifty-pounder 
himself, may pick it up and carry it away 
as gently as the tide would do it. A two 
pound kingfish may seize it with the dash 
of a torpedo boat. A drumfish may suck 
it in with a miscellaneous cargo of shells, 
barnacles, and oysters, and, crunching 
them idly with his stone crushers of jaws, 
come suddenly on this sharp thing of steel 
that he cannot crunch, whereupon he will 
turn and bore his strong way toward the 
open sea. With a dash as of a running 
horse, a shark may snap it up and go swirl- 
ing and plunging and turning over and 
over for deep water. 

Shovel-nose and hammer-head both hunt 
along the surf. Anglers learn to expect 
sharks of from four to six feet in length. 
x. P. Morosini, Jr., and John Du Til, of 
New York, hooked eight in one morning 
while standing waist deep in the surf at 
Long Beach, Long Island. One of them 
bit savagely at his captors and nearly got 
Morosini’s leg, missing it by a hair, and 
tearing a great piece out of his wading 
trousers. 

Whip rays — stingarees — flap along 
through the breakers. We saw a school of 
them sporting uncouthly on the Staten 
Island shore near the Elm Tree Beacon 
one day. They sailed and tumbled, alter- 
nately exposing their bat-like fins and their 
black whip-tails, more like foul birds than 
fish. The hard bethabara butt of my surf 
rod is marked deeply with the groove 
sarved into it by the keen thorn on the tail 
of one. 

That tail is a weapon more to be dreaded 
than the jaws of any northern shark. It is 
armed with a barbed spur near the tip—a 
long, bony thorn that is so full of tiny 
counterpoints that it is impossible to with- 
draw it from anything it has pierced with- 
out tearing the object to pieces. 

Professional fishermen from Venezuela 
to Maine fear the stingaree as something 
poisonous, believing implicity that the 
stroke of its thorn is deadly as snake bite. 
There is no specific poison in it, however. 
The many fatal effects from wounds are 
eaused by the thick slime with which the 
rays are all coated. 

















When a striped bass takes the hook, let 
the angler beware of buck fever; for if the 
fish is a big one, the sight of the beautiful, 
powerful tail sticking out of the water 
when the bass heads across the swells, is 
enough to give it. No fish carries a tail 
more grand and imposing. No fish knows 
better how to use it. 

The striped bass is infatuated with fresh 
water. Wherever a stream of it meets the 
sea, the angler may look for big ones. 
Even if the fresh water be only a tiny 
spring, the bass will work in and lie with 
their noses as close to it as they dare swim. 
This it is that makes Loch Arbor, lying 
between Asbury Park and Deal Beach, so 
good. Deal Lake empties into the sea 
there through a cribbage work known as 
“the flume,” and directly off this flume is 
where the biggest fish of recent years have 
been taken. Farther South, Belmar is fa- 
mous because of the fishing to be had at 
the Shark River inlet. Then come places 
like Manasquan inlet and Corson’s inlet 
(Sea Isle City). 

Sea Isle City and the waters near it are 
prolific in big drumfish. Of the two var- 
ieties, the black drum runs the larger as a 
rule, but the red drum, more generally 
known as channel bass, are by far the more 
game. Red drum anglers insist that their 
quarry is more truly game than even the 
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striped bass. It is a much more elegant 
fish than the black drum. 

The black drum has mighty jaws with 
grinding teeth that are set in his mouth 
like those of a human being. The fish is 
sadly destructive to oyster beds, for it can 
erush that hard shellfish as a boy would 
peanuts. Black drum run up to a hundred 
weight in size. The writer was in a boat 
anchored behind Liberty Island one night 
when a black drum was hooked and played 
until in a rush the line fouled the bottom 
of the boat, nearly capsizing it before the 
fish broke away. In his struggles he 
showed several times almost on the surface 
and it is estimated that he weighed at 
least 100 pounds. There is an old record 
of one taken many years ago in the Nar- 
rows in New York Harbor with rod and 
reel that weighed 80 pounds. 

The record red drum of recent years 
was taken by G. P. Morosini, Jr., of River- 
dale, N. Y., in 1901. It was hooked from 
the beach at Edgemere, Long Island, and 
weighed 60 pounds. The fish was hooked 
and beached in less than half an hour. 

Captain Fennimore Conklin fought a 
40-pounder for fifty minutes, as timed by 
his companion, John Seger. This was off 
Surf City, and the party that day beached 
seven fish, none of which weighed less 
than 15 pounds. 











By HENRY 


F ALL the beasts that roam the field 
—in America, at least—none has 
had anywhere nearly so much prom- 
inence in adventurous literature the 
hulking, clumsy grizzly bear of the Rockies 
and the Sierras. He has been invaluable 
to the writers of the old-fashioned dime 
novels, and what a wealth of material his 
ferocity and prowess have furnished story 
tellers. Consider what almost infinite 
quantities of Western fiction have de- 
pended for thrills and hair raisings on a 
gory hand-to-hand struggle between the 
hero of the narrative and a fuming, gnash- 
ing grizzly bear. 

It is less than a century since the grizzly 
bear (Ursus horribilis) was known outside 
the undiscovered West. The beast first 
became well known in 1816, when London 
made a great ado over the arrival of two 
enormous grizzly bears (“ Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin ”) sent by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany as a gift to the English King. For 
weeks people flocked to see the new and 
savage beasts, confined in extra strong pits 
in the London Zodlogical Gardens. Brit- 
ish writers of cheap fiction seized upon the 
American grizzly and his Indian and white 
hunters, away off in the solitary mountain 
fastnesses of the vast West, as rich mater- 
ial for building an original style of fic- 
tional adventures. Hunters and trappers 
for the Astor Fur Company, on the Pacific 
Coast, and others for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in British Columbia, occasionally 
came back to civilization from the wilds of 
the continent. Their stories of fearful 
tussles with powerful grizzlies and of the 
ferocity of the enraged beasts, were fresh 
supplies for the makers of the most salable 
fiction of the day—even if it was not so 
high class. For longer than a generation 
Luther Jenkins and Brigham Lawrence, of 
London, and Captain Mayne Reid, of New 
Orleans, kept at top notch the novel read- 
ing public’s opinion of the prowess of the 
American grizzly. A score of other Eng- 
lish writers of adventure have profited 
largely by their use of the grizzly bear as 
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a most belligerent character among wild 
animals. 


A commonly mooted point among 
hunters of big game in the West is 


whether the early hunters and trappers 
after the grizzly bear did not exaggerate 
Old Ephraim’s ferocious ways, his terrify- 
ing aspect, and his extraordinary endur- 
ance, or whether the grizzly bear of to-day 
is a degenerate scion of a powerful sire. 
All hunters after western big game agree 
theer is a wide difference in temper, stat- 
ure and ferocity between Old Ephraim 
as hunted to-day and the grizzled old fel- 
low that used to appear in thrilling West- 
ern fiction, and of which Kit Carson, Jim 
Bridges, and other plainsmen told so thrill- 
ingly in other days. Some _ philosophic 
souls argue that early hunters had reason 
for magnifying the terrors of following 
after Old Ephraim. He was the biggest, 
fiercest, and ugliest beast they had ever 
tried conclusions with, and armed only 
with their crude weapons it was indeed a 
mortal risk to rouse his ire. The first pale- 
faced hunters who encountered grizzly 
bears were in the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion up the Missouri River and across the 
unexplored region to the Columbia River. 
That was in 1804 and ’06. In the official 
reports of the expedition are several para- 
graphs descriptive of the towering mien, 
the marvelous muscularity and the intense 
fierceness of grizzly bears. Later, when 
frontiersmen east of the Mississippi 
pushed across the river and over the prair- 
ies and plains, finally coming upon the 
Rocky Mountain grizzlies, the beasts must 
have seemed appalling big and _ terribly 
dangerous by the side of the biggest game 
the hunters had ever seen before. 

Small wonder it is that the grizzly used 
to be considered marvelously invulnerable 
and tenacious of life. The bear hunters 
of fifty years ago were armed with a long, 
single-barreled, small-bored pea rifle, in 
which the bullets ran seventy to the pound. 
A modern thirty-two calibre rifle carries a 
slightly heavier ball than the rifles of the 











early bear hunters. The oldtime muzzle- 
loader was so crude and uncertain of fire 
that there is nothing with which to com- 
pare it in these days of breechloading re- 
peaters, scientific ammunition, and fine ad- 
justment of missiles to the bore. One may 
understand then what courage it must 
have taken to confront the biggest and 
savagest of American wild beasts, and run 
chances of inflicting a painful wound only, 
that would instantly transform the smart- 
ing grizzly into a concentrated bestial fury 
and vengeance. Captain Sutter, famous 
because the first gold discovery in Cali- 
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passed and that man now hunts them with 
sure and deadly weapons. There are num- 
erous reliable statements of grizzly bears 
having attacked men, but nowadays the 
grizzly does not seek out his human vic- 
tims, as there are credible statements that 
his forefathers used to do. Neither does 
he lie in wait, and, pouncing upon a 
hunter, tear him into bloody shreds in 
delighted fiendishness, as the old time 
stories used to tell. The change in the 
grizzly’s disposition is likened by veteran 
hunters to the change in the character of 
the white cousin of the grizzly, the polar 





‘“* He has the same broad head and the same broadness across the top as all other bears.” 


fornia happened on his estate near Sacra- 
mento, has written that he has known a 
wounded grizzly bear to dash into the very 
faces of a party of hunters and to kill 
them all before they could escape. 

Other veteran hunters insist that the 
ferocity and strength and tenacity of life 
in Old Ephraim has degenerated by his 
contact with mankind. They opine that 
several generations of grizzly bears have 
had bitter experiences with increasing 
numbers of rifle-carrying hunters, until the 
beasts have come to know that the days 
when they were ruthless, swaggering mon- 
archs of hill and dale, forest or plain, have 





bear of the Arctics. When the stations 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company were estab- 
lished, the diaries of the men there often 
referred to the fright of attacks by polar 
bears. Many a navigator in the Arctic 
seas has been clawed and chewed to death 
by polar bears. But for nearly a century 
the polar bear has not been regarded as 
so very fierce and nowadays it is looked 
upon as a cowardly beast. Association 
with armed men has modified the polar 
bear’s disposition. 

The hunter after grizzlies in these times 
must climb high up mountain sides, and 
have stout legs and more than usual 








breathing capacity. The home of the 
grizzly is a cavern or shelter beneath a 
ledge far up a mountain. Civilization has 
driven the beast to higher altitudes and 
farther from the haunts of man. The 
Spanish lore of California abounds in 
stories of grizzly bears commonly seen in 
the valleys sixty and seventy years ago, 
while the diaries of the first American set- 
tlers in California and Oregon contain 
frequent references to grizzly bears that 
have slain or been slain in the pastures or 
along a stream in the valleys. As late as 
1862, when Leland Stanford was Governor 
of California, a bounty of $10 was given 
by the State for each grizzly bear scalp, 
and several hunters each got more than a 
hundred sealps in one year. A party of 
five professional hunters spent a whole 
year in hunting for grizzlies only in Ore- 
gon in 1848, and they brought to Sutter’s 
Fort at Sacramento over 700 pelts. 

All grizzlies interbreed and this obliter- 
ates some characteristic marks of the sev- 
eral species. On the southern Pacific 
Coast the two gray species—the light and 
the mud grays—of grizzlies: are closely 
allied. The light gray is seldom seen 
north of the forty-fifth parallel or as far 
*east as the continental divide. It is the 
most common of all. The silver tip is the 
largest, and most hunters agree that it is 
quite the most formidable and dangerous 
of all the bear race. Its numbers have 
been severely decimated during the last 
half century, and nowadays it is only 
found among the highest and most solitary 
parts of the Rockies of British Columbia 
and northernmost United States. Once 
it roamed over the wilderness of the 
Northwest, in bands of ten and twelve. 
The original silver tips sprang from griz- 
zly and brown bears, and they combine all 
the ferocity and prowess of the former 
with the agility and stubbornness of the 
latter. The Lewis and Clark expedition 
gave the world its first knowledge of the 
silver tip, and it is somewhat laughable 
now to read that the frightened hunters in 
the expedition believed they saw silver tip 
grizzlies that stood six feet high on all 
fours, and weighed even a ton or two each. 

In form the grizzly is like all other 
members of the bear family. He has the 
same wabbly gait, the same little beady 
eyes, the same swaying of his head, ac- 
companied by bellowing when he rages. 
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He has the same broad head and the same 
broadness across the top as all other bears. 
He is double the size of his black cousin, 
and his paws, teeth, and claws are much 
larger and stronger than in any other 


bears. The fur is abundant, coarse, and 
long. The species gets its name from the 


grizzled hue of the fur. In weight, ma- 
ture grizzlies range from 800 to 1,300 
pounds. The published statements of the 
finding of 1,800 pound bears do not have 
eredence among veteran hunters. The 
famous grizzly bear that Henry (“ Griz- 
zly”) Adams went about the West exhib- 
iting thirty years ago, was an unusually 
large specimen, and it . weighed 1,500 
pounds. 

Unwieldy and clumsy as the grizzly ap- 
pears, it is at once quick in motion and 
of overpowering strength. It has been 
known to overtake a fleeing bison, beat 
and claw it to death, drag the 1,200-pound 
eareass several miles over boulders and 
through forest, and then dig a hole for 
burying the bloody mass until there was 
fit opportunity for devouring it. A griz- 
zly bear killed a two-year-old cow on a 
ranch in the Sierra Nevadas a few years 
ago, and carried it eleven miles up a very 
steep mountain side, over crags and fallen 
trees, through dense brush and across sev- 
eral ragged gulches between 10 o’clock at 
night and next dawn. 

In the old days of the Spanish occupa- 
tion of California, a common amusement 
on féte days was a fight between a grizzly 
bear and a bull. Oldtime residents, who 
witnessed the barbarous contests, say that 
the grizzly came off victor. Some bears 
have dispatched five and six bulls in an 
afternoon. The maddened bear would al- 
ways rise upon his hind legs as the at- 
tacking, bellowing bull, with head lowered, 
came prancing toward the grizzly. The 
bear would await the attack, then at a 
favorable moment, quick as a flash it 
would deal the bull a staggering blow be- 
tween the eyes. This blow was sometimes 
so powerful that the bull dropped dead 
with a crushed skull. Anyhow, the blow 
from the bear’s paw.was always so heavy 
that the bull was groggy for a few minutes 
and stumbled on its forelegs. Meanwhile 
the grizzly would cling to the bull, striking 
its razor-like claws deep into the bovine 
flesh, while it bit and chewed the bull to 
death. At some of these Spanish contests 
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bears have broken bulls’ legs as if they 
were pine sticks. 

“The best illustration I ever knew of a 
grizzly’s powerful forearms and quickness 
of motion occurred at a bear and bull fight 
in San Gabriel, Cal., in the early forties,” 
said Senor Don Aguilar recently. “In 
the excitement of the mortal fight between 
the beasts, a man accidentally fell over the 
railing to the floor of the pen below. In 
a second the big hulking bear dove from 
the bull straight at the man, striking one 
paw at his head. The man was literally 
and instantly scalped, and in a second 
more the grizzly had torn the man into a 
horrible mass. 

“T have known young grizzly bears to 
carry careasses of heifers,” said Captain 
Dan Fuller, of Portland, Ore., “for more 
than fifteen miles just as fast as most men 
2an run. Once I saw an old grizzly carry- 
ing a dead pig, weighing about 150 pounds, 
in its forepaws and mouth as easily as a 
boy would earry a cat. Three summers 
ago I was in the Coast Mountains and I 
saw a she grizzly bear carrying a yearling 
cow home to her cubs. I had a place on a 
mountain side where I could see every 
movement of the bear in the sparsely tim- 
bered valley before me. She carried the 
dead cow in her forepaws for about three 
miles, across sharp rocks, over logs, 
around the rocky mountain sides, where 
even a jackass could not get a foothold, to 
a narrow trail up the steep mountain. 
She never stopped to rest for a moment, 
but went right along. I followed her, and 
just about half a mile from her lair I laid 
her out.” 

The diet of this hulking, intractable 
despot of the mountains is the most elas- 
tic of any creature in natural history. No 
other beast has so many and such diverse 
varieties of foods as the grizzly. The 
omnivorous tastes of black and cinnamon 
bears are well known, but the grizzly 
relishes many more articles of diet. All 
kinds of fruit, grubs, some vegetables, and 
all kinds of flesh except human flesh are 
palatable to the beast. Old Ephraim will 
knock a cow or a horse down at one blow 
of his powerful forepaw, and tear the car- 
cass to pieces, feeding upon it until he 
ean seareely walk. He dotes on acorns, 
fish, ants, and crickets. He eats peaches 
and apples with the same relish as pork, 
and he will run great, risks with his car- 
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cass to feed upon a colt. He will go long 
miles and endure fatigue to lap wild honey 
from a tree. He loves a mess of field 
grubs, and he will eat watermelons and 
green corn by the bushel. He dotes on 
the entrails of deer, digs up and eats raw 
potatoes, and will risk his life to snatch a 
porker from a pig sty and go hastening 
home with it. He has a fondness for 
horse and mule meat, and he will climb 
trees, rob birds’ nests and eat ‘the eggs 
there. He can make a meal off a colony 
of ants, and he will sit for hours on the 
bank of a mountain stream and watch a 
chance to snatch a fish from the water. 
If the forest or the field do not furnish 
his food, he may turn with equal relish 
to the orchard, where he can devour plums 
and peaches. He will climb a fruit tree, 
and strip whole branches of ripe fruit with 
his huge paws and claws, and then on his 
way home will finish off the meal with a 
toad or a lizard. It is one of the anom- 
alies of natural history that a great, 
ferocious, powerful half-ton beast like the 
grizzly, which delights in slaying an ox 
and stripping its bones clean, should find 
any satisfaction in lapping up insects and 
tiny vermin. 

Even if there are no tracks visible, a ° 
veteran bear hunter knows well when a 
grizzly bear, anyhow several bears, have 
recently passed that way through a forest. 
A thousand and one things make that fact 
clear. Here and there are the bruised 
and bent limbs of trees where bruins have 
hauled down the limbs in search of birds’ 
nests. There are tree trunks of rough 
bark where the bears have scratched their 
backs, bushes where the beasts have 
stripped away every berry, and oak trees 
beneath which every acorn has been care- 
fully picked up. If there are any wild 
or orchard fruit trees in the locality, they 
surely bear the marks of a visit by griz- 
zlies, if the beasts have been that way. 
Wide acres, where all stones the size of a 
man’s head have been overturned by bears 
in their search for grubs and crickets, tell 
the story of bruin’s meanderings. But 
the principal evidence of grizzly bruin’s 
passage that way will be seen in the 
demolition of any ant hill in the locality. 
A grizzly loves to feed on ants. With a 
swoop of a forepaw he will tear away the 
dome of an ant mound. A network of 
galleries, inhabited by myriads of teeming 

















ants is laid bare. The beast then pokes 
his great nose and mouth down into the 
open hill, and by inward breathing, like a 
huge suction pump, draws the whole ant 
population into his open maw. A half- 
dozen strong inward breaths and a grizzly 
bear will have drawn into his mouth and 
digestive apparatus every vest: of life 
in the greatest ant hill. 

One would naturally think that an ani- 
mal with such an extraordinary range of 
appetite and such a hearty one, too, would 
be the very easiest kind of lure into a 
baited trap. But the grizzly is really the 
most difficult game to catch. While.black 
bears, panthers, cougars, are all compara- 
tively easily trapped, the grizzly is the 
wariest of all about traps and guns. The 
lore of the hunters’ camps in the Sierras 
abounds in anecdotes of the sagacity of 
grizzlies when traps have been laid for 
them. The entrails of deer and field mice 
are, strange as it may seem, generally the 
most tempting trap morsels, but these 
have no effect unless careful strategy is 
exercised by the trapper. A_ grizzly’s 
scent is very keen. He has been known 
to smell a man even half a mile away, and 
he scents fresh meat farther than that. 

“When we set our bear traps,” said a 
veteran hunter to the writer, “we are 
always careful to leave nothing about the 
trap that will inform the beasts that 
human beings have been that way. I have 
known an old hat or a pair of shoes, care- 
lessly left near a bear trap, to frighten 
away the animals. Several years ago 
when my partner and I were trapping and 
hunting bears and foxes in the Siskiyou 
Mountains in southern Oregon, we were 
after three big grizzlies that we knew went 
across an open field every few days. We 
rigged up a deadfall trap of timber, and 
we baited it with venison. We found next 
day that the bears had been there, had 
smelled, at a safe distance, at the baited 
trap. We next baited very carefully with 
honey and pork, and withdrew from the 
scene. The bears came that night and 
smelled and went away. Then we tried, 
one at a time, half a dozen other kinds of 
bait that had sometimes been useful in 
tempting bruins into our traps. But all 
without success. What made it most ex- 
asperating was the fact that we knew the 
grizzlies remained in that region, and 
came at night and at least sniffed at our 
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_ baits. We baited still once more, and just 
as we were about to leave the scene, I saw 
that we had carelessly left an old dis- 
carded- pair of overalls in some bushes 
nearby the trap. We earried the old 
overalls away, and the next time we went 
to our traps we had a whopping big bear 
caught. Those overalls had shown the 
beasts that man had had something to do 
in placing the food there for them, and no 
delicacy could tempt them from their 
suspiciousness.” 

The vitality of a mature grizzly is al- 
most beyond the belief of one who has 
had no hunting experience among them. 
Nearly every veteran hunter and trapper 
in the Western mountains tells his own pet 
anecdote of personal knowledge of Old 
Ephraim’s marvelous vitality. Instances 
of the beast having traveled one or two 
hundred yards after having been shot 
straight through the heart are commonly 
related, and there are undoubted instances 
of grizzlies, shot even several times 
through the heart, and possessing enough 
vitality to still charge savagely at their 
attacker. Mason D. Edwards, once a 
State Senator in Oregon, has told how a 
grizzly bear, into whose heart he had shot 
four heavy rifle balls, still kept enough 
vitality to climb over fallen logs and dash 
through a dense chapparal, only to sink to 
the ground as it had tried to deal its 
hunter a blow with its forepaw. 

Some one has called the black bear the 
comedian of the brute creation; the griz- 
zly bear is a vindictive, dyspeptic crea- 
ture. The Blackfeet Indians know him 
as “the great cross devil in fur.” He has 
none of the fun-loving traits of his smart 
cousins. He is the meanest sort of a 
parent, and will even slay his own off- 
spring, if the mother does not hide her 
progeny and stand guard over it until its 
infancy is passed. Very few grizzlies 
have ever been trained to do tricks like 
the common ones of black or cinnamon 
bears, and the only grizzlies that were ever 
trained for public performances were the 
two great beasts that accompanied “ Griz- 
zly ” Adams from town to town in the far 
western country many years ago. 

While the ferocity of the monarch of 
American wild beasts may have popularly 
been exaggerated, Old Ephraim is un- 
doubtedly the most dangerous and formid- 
able animal on this continent with which 
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hunters have to reckon. The mountain 
camp lore of the West is full of stories 
of grizzly bears that have attacked men in 
sheer vengeance. There are some reliable 
stories among the oldtime hunters in the 
Rockies and Sierras of grizzly bears which 
have singly and alone charged upon 
groups of armed hunters, for some slight 
provocation, and have never desisted until 
they have clawed and chewed the hunters 
into shapeless masses of bleeding flesh. 
Kit Carson used to say that the grizzlies 
he and his comrades encountered in the 
West during the thirties were the most 
awful things ever known on four feet, 
beside which modern grizzlies are gentle 
and refined. 

While the grizzly has no share in the 
clownish character of his little black 
cousin, there are occasions when he ap- 
pears grotesquely humorous. One of 
these is when he is a fisher. The sight of 
the clumsy old fellow sitting solemnly on 
the bank of a mountain pool intently look- 
ing down into the water for hours at a 
time awaiting a chance to splash his big 
forepaw into the water and to catch an 
unwary fish in his sharp claws is always 
funny. Old Ephraim is no mean adept at 
fishing. If another and less thoughtful 
grizzly enters the pool, where the fisher 
is patiently watching and waiting, and 
roils it so that the fisher bruin cannot see 
his game, a gamut of growls and, quite 
likely, some blows result. Another funny 
situation for Old Ephraim to assume is 
robber of a honey tree. The grizzly, hav- 
ing located a hollow tree trunk in which 
his marvelously accurate smell has told 
him from a long way off that wild bees 
have stored honey, goes straight to the 
tree. Several taps with his long claws 
upon the bark inform bruin by the hollow 
sound, the exact location of the sweet 
store. No matter if a swarm of angry 
bees issue forth and sting him in many 
places at the same time, he does not desist 
in clawing and chewing a hole in the 
trunk. Then the grizzly thrusts his furry 
forepaw through the aperture and into the 
honeycomb. The sight of a big shaggy 
beast, with an enormous mouth, rudely 
thrusting a forepaw into the honeycomb 
and then licking the dripping, sticky 
liquid mass from his paw, while he sav- 
agely fights as best he can with his other 
paw a swarm of buzzing, stinging pestif- 


erous bees, is one of the things hunters 
in the Westernmountain camps laughingly 
describe. 

The old saying in the West that “A 
man’s a fool to go arter b’ar alone,” was 
spoken of grizzly bear hunting. While 
Old Ephraim will seek every opportunity 
to escape from man, he is very quickly and 
unexpectedly transformed into an ani- 
mated, crashing, and frightful automatic 
tornado. Hunting guides never permit 
tenderfeet, who go out to the mountains 
to hunt bears, to shoot a grizzly until a 
safe avenue of escape from an enraged 
beast is determined upon, in ease the bul- 
lets do not kill. An experienced hunter 
knows before he aims what he will do and 
where he will go after the shot has been 
fired. A wounded bear will charge a bat- 
tery of Gatling guns. The moment he 
feels pain, he becomes a horror in fur and 
claws. Rising on his two hind legs, with 
forepaws extended, head swaying from 
side to side, big red mouth open, uttering 
terrifying bellowings, the brute goes 
straight at his attacker. Only a wall of 
boulders ean hold him back, and his death 
alone will check his efforts to get to tear- 
ing his enemy to pieces. And all this 
solely for vengeance, for a grizzly bear has 
never been known to eat human flesh. The 
bears that devoured the youths who made 
improper remarks concerning the bald 
pate of patriarchial Elisha were certainly 
not of the grizzly variety. 

The most raging, dangerous mood of a 
grizzly bear is when one of its paws has 
been caught in a steel trap and the beast is 
maddened by pain and desperation. There 
can be searcely anything in brutish anger 
more awing than this! The monster bel- 
lows and grunts; it gnashes its big teeth 
until it does not seem a sound tooth can 
be left in the jaws; it claws the earth with 
its three free paws, and it pounds the trap 
about frantically. If it can get the trap 
loose from the mooring chain, it goes 
crashing, smashing, bellowing through the 
forest with the clumsy trap on the foot. 
The agony of the tight grip of the trap on 
the caught paw increases every moment, 
and the bear bellows and roars the louder. 
Woe to the man who falls into a grizzly’s 
clutches at such a time. One can scarcely 
imagine a more sanguinary fate at the 
claws of a brute. Once in a while the 
grizzly will tear and chew his paw loose 














from the gripping teeth of a steel trap, 
leaving the bleeding paw in the trap. Sev- 
eral bears with a pawless leg have been 
shot in Southern California. 

In August, 1896, James B. Holmes, of 
Pasadena, Cal., was chatting with a hunt- 
ing guide up among the Coast Range 
Mountains, in Kern county, in San Joa- 
quvin Valley, California. As they talked 
they heard a crackling of twigs behind 
them. “I believe it’s deer,” said Mr. 
Holmes. The guide said “no.” A moment 
later the crackling became louder. Both 
men then thought surely deer were coming 
down the mountain side, and they leaped 
to their feet. 

“They’re deer, sure; look out,” said 
Holmes softly. 

Both men stepped aside and waited. 
Mr. Holmes had a rifle in his hands, and 
he and the guide stood watching the 
thicket above them, whence the crackling 
sound came. As they looked, the gray 
nose of a grizzly was protruded through 
the foliage, and Mr. Holmes and the guide 
stepped backward while they caught their 
breaths. Mr. Holmes is a crack shot, but 
he had never had experience with grizzlies. 
The nose of the bear made a fine mark, 
and Mr. Holmes raised his rifle to blaze 
away. He was about twenty yards from 
the bear. Just as he was going to fire 
there was more crackling of brush, and 
two other and larger grizzles thrust their 
heads through the thicket toward the men. 
The guide turned pale. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t shoot,’ 
called. Mr. Holmes lowered his rifle. 

“Run for the hill! Run for your life!” 
yelled the guide. 

Mr. Holmes heard him yell “run!” but 
did not catch the instructions to go for 
the hill. Near the crest of the hill was a 
clump of trees and Mr. Holmes made a 
rush for them with the idea that he might 
find a hiding place or some place of shel- 
ter. The bears gave vent to frightful 
bellowings and went bounding over stones 
and chapparal after Mr. Holmes. He 
afterward said it was the most awful 
moment of his life. He stretched every 
nerve and exerted every muscle. The bel- 
lowings of the three grizzlies close behind 
told him there was one chance in a million 
for him to escape alive. 

The bull grizzly bear was nearest. Just 
as Mr. Holmes felt the hot breath of this 
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beast upon his hands, he resolved to do 
something desperate. He wheeled around 
quickly. The grizzly towered above him. 
He made a last effort to get his gun in 
position and fired. At that moment he 
was knocked down. The bull bear buried 
his teeth in his right leg just below the 
hip, tearing open the flesh. The pain 
was wellnigh killing. The female came 
up and made a vicious snap at his ribs, but 
only succeeded in grabbing his coat and 
driving her teeth through the cloth and 
through a pasteboard match box, igniting 
the matches. The female gave an angry 
roar, shook her head and snapped at Mr. 
Holmes’ face, and he gave his head a 
feeble jerk. It was just in time. He 
heard the teeth snap in his face with a 
sound like that of closing a steel trap. 
Mr. Holmes swooned. He was uncon- 
scious for three or four minutes, and then, 
slowly rising, reconnoitred the situation. 
He saw the bears with the cub trotting at 
their feet disappearing in the brush. 
Peeping over the brow of the hill he per- 
ceived the guide, pale and _ trembling. 
When he arose the guide sprang to his 
feet and rushed toward him, saying: 
“Thank God, sir, you’re alive. It’s the 
narrowest squeeze I ever saw. The box of 
burning matches scared the bears off.” 
There is a deal of discussion among 
hunters after big game in the mountains 
concerning the sort of fathers and hus- 
bands grizzly bears make. The consensus 
of opinion seems to be that bruin is an 
unfaithful, heartless spouse, and a con- 
temptible father. He will help Madame 
Bruin seek a cave or an opening in the 
rocks or mountain side, where their cubs 
may be born, and he will carry a dainty 
morsel, such as a sheep, a calf, or a part 
of a cow’s carcass there for his mate’s 
food. However, a few days after the cubs 
are born in the family circle, he will leave 
the home, probably never having any 
further acquaintance with his spouse and 
her offspring. Thereafter, Madame Bruin 
must make her own way and provide for 
her cubs. Unlike the black bear, which is 
a jolly, fun-loving father that rolls and 
frolics with his baby children, the male 
grizzly will have nothing to do with the 
cubs. Madame Grizzly and her children 
are companions for two summers and they 
hibernate, rolled together in a ball of fur 
for about one hundred days, during the 
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coldest days of winter. The mother bear 
and her young travel far and wide—mov- 
ing principally at night. Kit Carson said 
that the wide range of a family of healthy 
grizzlies in a summer season is almost in- 
ealeulable. He had reason to know of a 
mother grizzly and her two cubs that once 
left their hibernating cave among the 
southern spur of the Rocky Mountains in 
New Mexico one spring in the forties, 
crossed Colorado and Wyoming, were seen 
in the mountains in Montana and were 
back in New Mexico again for another 
winter before the following October. 

Nowadays the settlement of the West 
has curtailed the restless roaming habits 
of grizzlies. 

The beasts are gregarious. Bands of 
fifty and more of them were frequently 
found in other days, when the animals 
were many and hunters were few. Some- 
times a band of this size would be together 
for a month or two. Localities far re- 
moved from the presence of human beings, 
where berries grow in plenty, where the 
wild honey bee makes honey in an old hol- 
low tree trunk, where an occasional excur- 
sion may be made to a ranch pig pen, and 
where there is a pool of water in a setting 
of mud, are ideal summering spots. When 
the bears have filled their stomachs with 
any of the large variety of foods to their 
liking, they will spend hours in rolling in 
the soft mud and shallow water. At such 
times the cubs are most playful, but 
veteran hunters all agree that a veteran 
male grizzly was never known to be sport- 
ive, and the mother grizzlies seldom romp 
and frolic with their young as all female 
felines and all other varieties of bears do. 

The maternal instinct, however, is as 
strong in the she grizzly as in any other 
animal. There are numberless instances 
of mother bears giving up their lives to 
save their cubs from danger. Only re- 
cently the writer heard a hunter tell how a 
grizzly cub got in one of his steel bear 
traps, and how the mother came and 
clawed and bit and scratched at the vice- 
like jaws of the trap in a vain hope of 
freeing her young. When daylight came 
and the hunter, rifle in hand, approached, 
the mother grizzly, in her rage and her 
love for her cub, charged straight at the 
hunter and was shot down. 

The cuteness—sagacity, some observers 


eall it—of grizzly bears is shown in hun- 
dreds of different ways. The bear lore 
that is always retailed about a campfire 
of hunters and trappers in the mountains 
is filled with stories and observations of 
this sense, which seems to belong to griz- 
zly bears alone among the great family of 
bruins. All hunters have had experiences 
in which they have been led many miles 
from camp, across mountains, over wide 
areas of boulders and through rocky can- 
yons by some smart old grizzly that 
seemed to have a human mind in teasing 
the hunter along and at the same time 
adroitly keeping out of range of rifle when 
there was an opportunity for the pursuer 
to shoot. The bear that knows it is 
hunted and sees a chance to eseape will do 
so every time. It will climb hastily into 
spots most inaccessible to a man, and 
when it has surveyed the field from behind 
a titanic boulder or in a dense chapparal, 
where the hunter cannot shoot, it will de- 
cide upon a course of escape. If there is 
a she bear in the band and her cubs are 
along, she will drive the little fellows on 
ahead a few feet and defend them in the 
rear. When bruin knows there is a chance 
for a bullet from a hunter’s gun to come 
that way he will hasten as fast as possible, 
not stopping to rest until some protection 
is afforded from bullets by rocks or timber. 
Many she bears, in their anxiety to save 
their cubs, have been seen to pick them up 
in their forepaws’ and trudge clumsily 
along. 

The sagacity of grizzly bears is very 
often shown by their manner of seeking 
food. A ranchman in the foothills of the 
San Bernardino Mountains a few years 
ago found that a little pig disappeared 
about every week from his pens. The print 
of bears’ paws told what was carrying away 
the little porkers, but the pen was sur- 
rounded by such strong and high paling 
that the ranchman could not imagine how 
any beast ever got in there. An all-night 
watch showed him that a grizzly bear came 
that way, climbed a live oak tree that grew 
near, and, walking out on a branch that 
grew over the pig pen, dropped to the 
ground within the paling, snatched a ter- 
rified pig, and making for the gate, that 
could be opened from the inside only, 
hastened to the family den miles away up 
in the canyon. 


























THE great 
order An- 
seres the 
family 
Anatide@ 
contains a 
couple of 
hundred 
species 
which have been grouped in five sub-fami- 
lies, viz.: The swans (Cygnine); the 
geese (Anserinaw); the sea ducks (Fuligu- 
line); the river ducks (Anatine) ; and the 
fish eating ducks (Merginew). In the sub- 
family Anatina, or river ducks, are found 
valuable and beautiful species, yet none 
more daintily arrayed than the subject of 
this sketch, the wood duck, or summer duck 
(Aix sponza). 

From Asiatic waters has come a small, 
web-footed fop whose garb suggests a 
blending of Chinese and Japanese sartorial 
art. He is no mean rival of the wood 
duck, and the same might truthfully be 
said of the rare and lovely Harlequin, yet 
if perfect specimens of the males of all 
three species lay side by side, in most eyes 
the wood duck surely would find the most 
favor. 

As is the case with so many other 
species, the male wood duck sports all the 
finery in his family. By this is not meant 
that his trim small spouse is a bit of a 
dowdy, for that would be far from the 
truth. She is as dainty and "tidy a wee 
madam as one could desire to see, but she 
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is wise withal, and the Quakerish simplic- 
ity of her dress might well be imitated by 
some other ducks—but, er—um! I digress. 

The notable peculiarities of the wood 
duck include the rare beauty of the plum- 
age of the male; the habit of alighting in 
trees; the nesting in hollow and frequently 
lofty trunks, sometimes at a considerable 
distance from water, and the not infre- 
quent carrying of the young from the nest 
to the nearest water. The adult plumage 
is as follows: 

Male.—Top of head and sweeping crest, 
golden green; sides of head rich with 
purple iridescence; bill, short, reddish; 
irides, orange red; from bill to end of crest 
extends a narrow, pure white line which 
passes above the eye, and from behind the 
eye to the end of the crest is a second 
white line, the two in sharp contrast with 
the lustrous surroundings and producing a 
striking effect; cheeks and sides of the 
upper neck, violet; chin, throat, and collar 
around the neck, pure white, curving up in 
crescent. form nearly to the posterior part 
of the eye; the white collar is bounded be- 
low with black; breast, dark violet brown, 
marked on the fore part with minute tri- 
angular spots of white, increasing in size 
until they spread into the white of the 
belly; each side of the breast is bounded 
by a large crescent of white, and that 
again by a broader one of rich black; sides, 
under the wings, thickly and beautifully 
marked with fine, undulating parallel lines 
of black, on a ground of yellowish drab; 
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flanks, ornamented with broad, alternate 
semi-circular bands of black and white; 
sides of vent, rich light violet; tail coverts, 
long, hair-like at the sides, black glossed 
with green; back dusky bronze, reflecting 
green; scapulars, black; tail, dark glossy 
green above; below, dusky; primaries, 
dusky, silvery without, tipped with violet 
blue; secondaries, greenish blue, tipped 
with white; wing coverts, violet blue, 
tipped with black; legs and feet yellowish. 
Total length, 18-20 inches. 

Female.—Head, slightly crested; crown, 
dark purple; behind eye, a bar of white; 
chin and throat, white; head and neck, 
dark drab; breast, dusky brown, marked 
with large triangular spots of white; back, 
dark glossy bronze brown, with some gold 
and greenish reflections; speculum, green- 
ish, like the male; the fine pencilings of 
the sides and the hair-like tail coverts are 
wanting; the tail also is shorter. 

While it is extremely difficult to give 
anything like an accurate pen picture of a 
fowl which glitters with metallic lustre 
that changes from bronze to purple and 
golden green with every play of light, 
enough has been said to bear out the state- 
ment that the wood duck is exceedingly 
beautiful. As it may easily be tamed, it is 
not at all unlikely that within a few years 
it will be an attractive pet upon many 
private waters, where certainly it is well 
worthy of a place. It is a summer resi- 
dent, its range being North America, and 
it winters in the Southern States. It 
usually comes north early in April and at 
once seeks ponds, creeks, and small rivers 
bordered with more or less standing tim- 
ber which offers in hollow trunks, or large 
limbs, the favorite sites for the nests. The 
note of this duck is a softly sweet, rather 
long-drawn “ Peet—peet,” the alarm note 
a musical “ Oe-eek! oe-eek!” 

When a pair of wood ducks find water 
and a hollow tree to suit, little time is lost 
in preparing the nest. This task and the 
covering of the eggs is performed by the 
female, for to the best of my knowledge, 
the male does little more than sit around 
on handy limbs and look pretty. During 
the period of nest building, and while the 
duck is laying, he is the beau ideal of a 
handsome and loving cavalier, ever atten- 
tive and seemingly most anxious as to her 
whereabouts should she happen to get out 
of his sight. But with the waning of the 
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honeymoon he seems to feel rather bored 
with the whole business, and gradually 
he gets clubby—i. e., wanders from his own 
fireside and hunts up another drake or two 
to help him loaf away the summer. The 
busy little duck keeps her own counsel and 
“sits tight ” on the dozen or more highly 
polished ivory-like eggs crowded together 
in a bed of soft decayed wood and down 
from her breast. 

Quite frequently the nest is at the bot- 
tom of a hollow several feet deep, and no 
doubt the strong, hooked claws of the wood 
duck are a special provision for the oft- 
repeated climbing out of the hollow. The 
newly-hatched young are_ extraordinarily 
active, and so soon as they are dry and 
ready for their first peep at the outside 
world, either the mother carries them in 
her bill to the ground, or they scramble to 
the front door and reach the earth as best 
they may. I have kept close watch on a 
number of nests, and by the aid of an ex- 
cellent glass have observed many details of 
the interesting ceremonies of Evacuation 
Day in Woodduckville. One nest in par- 
ticular was in a huge hollow willow which 
had a decided cant to nor’ard and which 
stood perhaps twenty yards from the 
stream and leaned from, not toward the 
water, thus reversing the usual habit of 
such trees. In this tree were hatched 
eleven young and their first flitting was as 
follows, as notes then taken show: 

The drake was conspicuous by his ab- 
sence, for he was neither in the tree, in any 
nearby tree, nor on the visible half mile of 
stream. An observation late the previous 
afternoon had proved the existence of one 
newly-hatched duckling, which lay with the 
eggs about a foot below the entrance. 
Owing to the peculiar cant of the tree, it 
was possible to see the eggs and learn what 
was going on without any feeling for in- 
formation, which is a dangerous experi- 
ment with the eggs of most birds. 

Bright and early, therefore, the follow- 
ing morning I took position against a 
stump on my side of the stream. From 
this point the hole in the willow was 
plainly exposed, and with the glass I could 
see even the small scratches made by the 
duck’s claws on the exposed wood below 
the doorway of her home. It was nearly 
ten o’clock before the sun shone fairly into 
the hole, and a few minutes later the duck 
came forth and stepped nimbly along the 











uke 


‘*The marsh ponds can be reached by pushing * * * 
propelling the canoe by means of a long punting paddle.”’ 
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sloping trunk for perhaps a couple of 
yards. She seemed anxiously alert, and 
for some time stood erect, twisting her 
neck about as though examining every 
yard of the surroundings. Presently she 
scratched her head with an action so comi- 
cally suggestiveof a certainclass of human 
thinkers, that I was forced to smile. Evi- 
dently, she was a bit worried, but whatever 
may have been the troublesome problem, 
she presently solved it to her satisfaction, 
for she began to preen her feathers in a 
rapid and unusually energetic manner. 
Her toilet completed to her liking, she 
gave her tail a couple of quick flirts from 
side to side, then ran rapidly to the hole. 
At the edge of it she paused as though 
staring within. It is possible she uttered 
some low call to her babies—her appear- 
ance suggested it, but I was too far away 
to hear. Finally, she thrust her head and 
neck into the hole and bent farther in 
until only her tail was visible. Clearly she 


was reaching down as far as she could. A 
moment later she straightened up and 


trotted down the trunk. Ileld by her bill 
was a duckling, which she released when 
still a couple of yards from the ground. 
It remained clinging to the bark exactly 
where she placed it. As she turned about, 
a second duckling, and then a third came 
out of the hole and began the descent. By 
a series of sliding scrambles they reached 
the spot where she stood and for the time 
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made no effort to go farther. She re- 
mained motionless, seemingly intently 
watching the hole. Three more young- 
sters soon followed the leaders. Sliding, 
creeping, clinging, they covered three- 


fourths of the trip—then one missed its 
hold and fell to the ground—perhaps ten 
feet. 

In an instant she was after it, and for 
several seconds she hovered pigeon-like 
above it. I feared it had been injured, but 
presently it trotted after her as she moved 
to the foot of the tree. Meanwhile two 
more had left the hole, one reaching its 
mates on the trunk, the other stopping 
halfway and apparently hanging by a foot 
as though a claw had got fouled in the 
bark. Presumably, it made some outery 
which she could understand, for she ran up 
the trunk, released it and earried it to the 
foot of the tree, fluttering directly down 


























instead of walking past the others. No 
sooner had she deposited it, than the lot on 
the trunk made a concerted move for terra 
firma. From their position lay the steep- 
est part of the trip, and it was made in 
one quick slide. 

The mother now showed signs of extreme 
anxiety. For some distance about the 
tree the sandy soil was practically bare, 
and clearly she did not relish the idea of 
having her youngsters too long in such a 
place, yet there were three in the nest. 
One of these settled the question by com- 
ing out and making the descent in one 
grand leap. It never hesitated, but simply 
sprang into the air, and with rudimentary 
wings and small paddles stiffly spread, it 
shot down to the sand and immediately 
ran to the others. The mother then leaped 
upon the trunk, ran up to the hole and 
went in. 

For perhaps five minutes she remained 
inside, and when she reappeared she held 
a young one, seemingly by the skin of its 






‘‘ Interesting ceremonies of evacuation day.” 


With this one she fluttered straight 
down, and at once released it. This left 
one in the nest. 

Most interesting performances present 
something strong as the closing act and 
the last baby duck surely was the star of 
the troupe. While his mother was attend- 
ing to his small relative, this chap (I’ll bet 
it was a drake!) came out of the hole. 
For perhaps ten seconds he stood in the 
entrance as if waiting for all hands to give 
their earnest attention, then he started! 
No clawing at the bark, no fearsome cling- 
ing, nor any trace of hesitancy—he was 
not that sort. Whether or no he lost his 
balance, I am not prepared to state—any- 
way down the trunk he came, running like 
a young grouse and gathering speed every 
skip. The pace, however, was a bit too 
good to last. Halfway down he tripped, or 
something, and in an instant he was spin- 
ning end-over-end. Rumpity-bump-biff- 
bang! Down he came, his last parabolic 
flight landing him fairly on top of the 
small group of brothers and sisters. He 
fell more different ways in one trial than 
anything ever I saw, yet the bouncing did 
not appear to hurt him in the least. I 
suspect he was the one last hatched, for he 
seemed very much less strong and nimble 
than the others. 

Shortly after his spectacular arrival, the 
mother led the brood straight across the 


back. 
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exposed strip at a smart pace. All were 
running their best before the cover was 
reached, mother and young appearing to 
have an equal dread of the bare sand. In 
a few seconds they were in the cover next 
the water and shortly after in the water 
itself. I could not see them enter, but in 
a short time the mother sculled slyly along 
the edge of a mat of weeds. She swam 


deeply, as though striving to make herself 
as inconspicuous as possible, and at her 
tail were the young all crowded together 
like a small woollen mat and oceupying no 
more room than might have been covered 
by an ordinary dinner plate. 
tent-like 


Under a 


mass of wild vines she 


grape 





**T caught the gleam of his sun-lit garb * * * and pulled.” 
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halted and I went down to my canoe, for I 
was anxious to see a bit more of them. 
Had I not marked their hiding place, the 
ducklings never would have been discov- 
ered. As it was, there was need for the 
sharpest scrutiny to locate them after the 
mother had flown. She did not go more 
than forty yards before pitching to the 
water, and she was in a perfect torment of 
anxiety. The young were packed together 
under the vine roots, but I managed to 
drive them all out. I was curious to learn 
if they could dive, and so soon as they had 
been foreed clear of the cover, all but one 
answered the question by promptly going 
under. The one fellow—for I knew he was 
the “ fat boy ” who had 
flip-flapped down the 
tree, strove mightily to 
under too, but he 
couldn’t. He could put 
his head under and up- 
end all right, but to 
save his lifehe couldn’t 
induce his fluffy pos- 
terior to follow the 
head. The wee paddles 
worked bravely kicking 


go 


drops of water at a 
great rate, but either 


the coat was too dry or 
the machinery too new, 
for the best he could do 
was to cirele about in 
an irresistibly comical 
manner. Finally I laid 
hold of the fleeey tuft 
that served for his tail 


and lifted him to my 
knee. Ilis beady eyes 
had a peculiarly wild 
gleam and_ his’ tiny 
paddles pressed with 
astonishing firmness 
against my leg. Hap- 
pening to touch his 
funny little bill with 


the tip of a finger, his 
mouth at onee opened 
to its fullest extent. 
His expression then 
was quite savage and 
an instant later, to my 
amazement, he actually 
made an attempt to 
bite. 

“You're a brave wee 











drakee, all right enough,” I said to him as 
I attempted to lift him preparatory to 
turning him loose. The twin paddles, how- 
ever, had a curiously firm grip and the 
sharp nails clung to the cloth. Then I 
remembered he was a tree duck, and bet- 
ter understood how his elders could perch, 
or run along a limb at will. 

“Guess I'll wet you, son, so’s you can get 
under next trial,” I remarked as I shoved 
him under. At onee the small paddles 
were busy, and when a couple of seconds 
later the hold was relaxed, he sped deeper 
down. For fully a minute there was no 
sign of him and my heart sank, for there 
was a nasty possibility that his terror 
might have driven him too deeply among 
the bottom growths. Then I remembered 
something. A hasty stroke of the paddle 
made the canoe shoot many feet forward, 
while a glance backward detected the little 
devil tossing in the swirl and kicking his 
prettiest to submerge himself. He had 
first come up under the canoe and probably 
had remained with only his head out for 
Tle swam to the bank in 
short order, and unless he happened to be 
among those that tried to fly through some 
of my lead the next autumn, I never saw 
him again. 

A peculiar eapture of a_half-grown 
drake may be worthy of reference. My 
comrade upon the day in question was then 
a strapping young man (peace to his 
ashes!), and we were fishing for black bass 
on the Thames River, a stream beloved of 
wood duck. Where we were the water was 
perhaps eighty yards broad and twenty 
feet deep. The time was early August and 
the day excessively sultry. We two were, 
perhaps, the greatest water-dogs in the 
eountry. 

“T can beat you across, for a dollar!” 
poor Kit suddenly remarked. He knew he 
couldn’t, but all he really meant was to 
have a swim. 

In mighty few seconds we were pecled to 
the buff, but before we could plunge, he 
exclaimed: 

“See the wood ducks! ” 

Thirty odd yards away half a dozen flap- 
pers were pattering across the stream, and 
the way we hit the water was a caution to 
behold. We returned to the surface going 


several seconds. 


at full speed and halfway across—as it 
proved just far enough to head off the last 
The others no sooner reached the 


duck. 
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“* Set his wings and hung for one instant with the sun glorify- 
ing him.”’ 


bank than they sprinted to cover like so 
many quail. Because wise men garbed 
only in freckles and sunburn never chase 
through rough cover, those ducks were 
safe, but not so the lone one. 


“Give it to him!” I yelled, and we 
foamed in pursuit. 
The unfortunate duck didn’t know 


enough to return to the bank it had left, 
or its sole desire was to follow its friends, 
for go back it would not. Kit dashed 
straight for it, while I edged nearer to the 
desired bank. The duck seuttled ahead a 
few yards, then dived. Instantly I went 
under a few feet, then paused and stared 
toward the light. After half a minute’s 
wait, I rose hunting air, and within a yard 
was the duck. A wild grab missed by a 
narrow margin, and again I went under 
and waited. The duck as it vanished was 
headed away from me, but I knew their 
tricks. Within thirty seconds, or so, as I 
stared toward the light, a long black thing 
hove in sight headed so as to pass directly 
over my face. I could distinctly see the 
head, neck, half-spread flapper wings, and 
the kicking feet. 

It was not traveling very fast, and—this 
meant seriously, mind you!—I thrust my 
hand up and grabbed the neck. Before I 
got to the surface I learned something 
about wood ducks’ claws—they can serateh 
like blazes; but I had the drake, for such 
it later proved to be. Kit’s first remark 
was, “ Bet you got him!” and when I held 
up the duck, his whoop of delight might 
have been heard a mile away. The bird 
wasn’t injured a particle, but it was 
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“seared stiff.” I got it safely home and 


kept it until the first of the winter. It 
soon became as tame as a pet chicken. To 


my great sorrow a mink killed it one night 
in its pen. 

The shooting 
I greatly fancy. 


of the wood duck is a sport 

There are three methods, 
which may be termed “jumping,” “ pol- 
ing,” and “ flight.” About the time of the 
first light frosts, the ducks are much in the 
vine-hung trees that overhang = slow 
streams and ponds. The small wild grape 
is then the attraction. When not in the 
trees, the ducks have a habit of skulking 
under the brush of the banks and quiet 
coves. They also like to stand upon al- 
most submerged snags. When alarmed in 
such places, they may at once spring, or 
go trotting like grouse to the brush. 

The man intent upon jumping wood 
duck should have a good canoe and a light, 
handy twelve-gauge—a good quail gun is 
the very thing. I kneel and have the gun 
resting in a crutch, so the heel-plate just 
comes between my knees. So placed, one 
can get it with the least waste of time, and 
it is wiser to waste no time when a wood 
duck springs. The paddle should be made 
fast by a yard of stout cord; it may then be 
dropped and recovered at will. The quick- 
est way to get rid of it is to drop it clear. 
So equipped, one may steal up mile after 
mile of stream, keeping a sharp eye upon 
trees and low cover ahead, and hands ever 
ready to drop the paddle and seize the gun 
whenever the tremulous “ Oe-eek-oe-eck! ” 
tells the glad tidings. 

It is indeed pretty sport, and none too 
easy, for only a smart and accurate shot 
can hope to excel at it. The surroundings, 
too, almost invariably are very pretty, for 
the winding water every few minutes re- 
veals a new vista of noble trees and droop- 
ing vines. Occasionally, a small flock of 
ducks humming down stream, dart around 
a bend without the slightest warning. 
Then is the moment for the swift man who 
ean let go with one hand and take hold 
with the other, and shoot without bother- 
ing about getting the gun to his shoulder. 

The first flight of wood ducks from the 
streams usually extends no farther than to 
the nearest rice marshes. There they fre- 
quent the lily-choked ponds, especially 
those which have a few old rat houses. 
The wood duck seems to love the top of an 
old rat house, presumably because it is apt 
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to be the most convenient place for a sun 
bath. The marsh ponds can best be reached 
by pushing, 7. e., propelling the canoe by 
means of a long punting paddle which may 
be set against submerged roots and other 
tolerably firm stuff. 

Next to jumping, I prefer flight, as fol- 
lows. So soon as the young ducks are able 
to fly strongly, they are apt to start about 
sunrise and fly far up the stream to some 
special feeding ground, or it may be their 
night resort in some small pond in field, or 
wood, or some particular cove of a stream. 
To these they return about sunset, strag- 
gling in singly, by pairs and now and then 
a whole brood together. A man properly 
placed beside the night resort, may enjoy 
perhaps half an hour’s shooting of the 
liveliest description. Again there may be 
half a dozen ponds, ete., near together, 
while the stream extends for miles above. 
Then it is no bad scheme to take post on 
the bank of the stream, and, say a mile 
above the night resorts. The ducks usu- 
ally follow the stream until they are close 
to their chosen spot; hence a man in the 
right place may have chances at all the 
fowl of a group of night resorts. I well 
remember one old “ hide” of mine. It was 
on the very crest of a cliff-like bank of a 
narrow river. About a mile below were 
two big ponds in the open fields and be- 
yond them nearly one hundred acres of wet 
woodland. These places were in high 
favor, and toward sunset the ducks would 
streaming down from  feeding- 
grounds higher up. 

Then the sport depended upon how the 
fowl arrived. If, as sometimes happened, 
they came in large groups, or too closely- 
following smaller lots, the shots at the first 
were apt to alarm others and so spoil the 
fun. But frequently they came straggling 
along in well separated fives, sixes, and 
sevens, with an odd one, or a pair, every 
now and then. Then was there exceeding 
great joy in the hide, swift action, and the 
keenest of watches up stream, for it might 
happen that twenty or more shells would be 
used before the light failed, and the fellow 
who uses that many shellsupon wood ducks 
and doesn’t have fun and _ incidentally 
knock down a fair percentage of fowl, 
should be deprived of his yellow jacket. 

The last bird I killed will not soon be 
forgotten. It was in October, yet the 
weather was like midsummer. 


come 








“Too late, man—what ye _ thinkin’ 
about?” exclaimed my host when I had 
suggested a joint expedition up river. 

“Tl go anyway, this afternoon, just for 
a paddle,” J replied, and I went. 

The stream was deserted, yet the five- 


mile trip was wondrous pleasant. At the 
turning point I lingered long, merely 


lounging in the canoe, for farmers along 
the way had all told the same story— 
“Ducks were fairly plentiful, but all had 
gone to the marsh.” 

T suppose old memories had a deal to do 
with it, for somehow I fairly longed to see 
even one of the dainty beauties that for- 
merely traded up and down that water. It 
was a perfect Indian summer day, the 
water like glass, the sky steel blue and over 
all the magic haze which sereens the death 
of the bleeding leaf. Great walls of 
painted foliage were mirrored in the sleep- 
ing water and as I lookedup the old stream 
from the old point of view, I thought, 
“°*Tis indeed wondrous fair—why couldn’t 
just one of the old wood ducks have held 
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over for my benefit, if but to complete the 
picture.” 

He must have known—have purposely 
delayed rather than have me disappointed. 
I saw him first, and as there was no time 
for getting to cover, I knelt in the canoe 
right in midstream. He saw me, but all he 
did was rise a bit and “ Oe-eek” for more 
steam. When he was almost overhead, for 
an instant I caught the gleam of his sun- 
lit garb, then, allowing at least ten feet, I 
pulled. He got it so fairly that all he did 
was set his wings and hang for one instant 
with the sun glorifying him, the misty blue 
above, and the billows of glowing foliage 
upon either hand. 

For some minutes I almost wished I had 
missed. Then I paddled after him, lifted 
him from the water and laid him gently 
upon my coat. He was the prettiest drake 
ever I killed in the fall, and all I need do 
is to raise my eyes to his glass ones and see 
them full of the same old question—“* How 
the devil did you manage to fluke my 
undoing?” 





THE MOOSE CALL 


By TAPPAN ADNEY 


HE autumn sun sinks low 
Behind the wall of sombre fir 
And paints with yellow glow 

The mirror’d surface of the lake. 
With face upturned and ear 

Attuned to eatch the very breath 
Of dying day and year 

The Indian hunter stands and sifts 
The stillness far and near. 


Close to the hunter’s side 

The trusty paddle’s season’d blade, 
By rip and torrent tried, 

Now steady holds the frail canoe, 
While rests upon his knee 

The rudely twisted coil of bark— 
Himself so still the tree 

Against the fading Autumn sky 
Is not more still than he. 





At the gloomy edge 
Of the forest dark a muskrat, 
Sporting in the sedge, 
Chippers to its dusky mate; 
From out the misty hill 
A night owl’s lonesome ery is heard— 
A ery that sends a chill 
Of fear through beast and sleeping 
bird— 
Then all again is still. 


Hark! the hunter starts! 

A sound borne softly on the air 
The mighty stillness parts 

And makes the hunter’s heart beat fast. 
Tender, low, it thrills 

The listening hunter’s inmost soul; 
Yet resonant, it fills 

The valley with an echo from 
The everlasting hills! 


“*The moose had to take one side or the other * * * of 


’ 


course the side the moose took would be minus Peter.’ 

















A, FIGHT TO THE DEATH BETWEEN 


MAN AND MOOSE 


By CHARLES JACOBUS 


T WAS in the forests of Lower Canada, 

in front of a glowing campfire, after 

a day of fascinating sport with the 

salmo fontinalis, or spotted brook trout, 

with our tent duly pitched under the 

cedars on the shore of Squatook Lake, No. 

4, on the line of the lovely, yet sometimes 

bold and rapid Madawaska, that the story 
was related. 

Dr. Stephen Griggs, of Brooklyn, and 
myself were taking a canoe trip on these 
waters from their source in Mud Lake to 
their entrance into the St. John at Ed- 
mundston, at the northeastern eorner of 
the State of Maine; and Peter Theriot, of 
Caribou, was our guide. He was scarcely 
out of his “ teens,” a powerful young man 
physically, and skilled in woodcraft, which 
seemed really first nature to him. He 
knew from trapping experience the entire 
region of the Tobique, the Green, the 
Restigouche, and other rivers, and had 
killed much game, large and small. 

He was returning one day from his cus- 
tomary visit to his line of traps, which 
run for twenty miles or more, sometimes, 
and are set for mink, or fox, or other 
creature according to country and condi- 
tions. He carried a medium-sized, single- 
barrel, muzzle-loading gun, charged with 
buckshot, simply to be on the safe side. 
It was in the middle of the afternoon, near 
the end of his circuitous route, and the 
load of skins on his back attested not only 
his skill, but to the further fact that his 
physical powers that day had been drawn 
upon more than usual. Walking rapidly 
over a little rise of ground, he suddenly 
came upon an immense bull moose, lying 
down in the forest. The range was very 
short, and his gun, of course, more effec- 
tive on that account, so that the discharge 
brought the moose, stunned and wounded, 
to the ground, the heavy buckshot rattling 
against his antlers. Pete’s joy knew no 
bounds when this unexpected forest in- 
habitant, for which no trap had been set, 


seemed likely to be an additional trophy 
to the spoils of the day. Instantly draw- 
ing his hunting knife, he sprang forward, 
unfortunately leaving his gun behind, to 
cut the animal’s throat, after which the 
blood would run freely, and the meat be 
in better condition for the morrow when, 
with help he would return. Approach- 
ing quickly, but with great precaution, 
the keen edge had no sooner started on 
its artery-opening work, when presto! 
Like a dash of cold water the prick of the 
cold steel apparently revived the moose, 
which jerked back his head, and in a mo- 
ment, as if that immense corporosity had 
been filled with powerful springs of steel, 
regained his feet. Pete jumped suddenly 
backward, and Mr. Man and Mr. Moose 
were thus brought by this unique introduc- . 
tion, face to face. Snort No. 2 followed 
as a blast evidently betokening war, and 
without waiting for Pete to get ready for 
defense, the moose in his anger, doubtless 
goaded by pain, rushed to the spot where 
the guide had, more quickly than ever be- 
fore, gained a _ perpendicular position. 
Reader, did you ever see a full-grown bull 
moose? The bulls of Bashan, the war 
horses of the Orient, the excited Amazons 
of fable, cannot surpass his really terrible 
look. But let him be infuriated, his bristly 
hair standing up in a frightened way along 
that immense spine, his most ungainly 
snout below, those mammoth horns above, 
those eyeballs of most spiteful fury, and 
making mighty lunges straight for you! 
How would you “ comport yourself,” as the 
French say ? 

Pete himself had never taken moose in 
this way before. A few hunters have, but 
others have told the tale. “ Buck fever! ” 
Pshaw! What is that compared to moose 
fright, at a range so close that the moist, 
hot, panting breath from his furnace-lungs 
can be felt on your face? This was what 
Pete felt as he dexterously leaped one side, 
and let the plunge of the moose to which 
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his mighty avoirdupois had given immense 
momentum, carry him beyond. That was 
a most narrow escape, and only the great- 
est agility and strength on Pete’s part 
eould have averted disaster and death. 
In a twinkling, the straps holding his 
bundle of spoils were cut by his hunting 
knife, as he started to the nearest tree, 
luckily of medium size, with the moose 
close behind him, as he had gathered him- 
self for the back rush like a flash. Hap- 
pily for Pete, the falling bundle of skins, 
tumbling down behind him and somewhat 
obstructing the vision of the moose, led 
him to think, if a moose ever thought, that 
here was a portion of his enemy’s person, 
and thus gave Pete the second of time he 
needed. One plunge of the moose’s ant- 
lers scattered the skins, and showed them 
not the hide he was after. Apparently he 
was madder for being fooled, and rushed, 
without studying the position, toward the 
tree, behind which, with hunting knife still 
in hand, Pete stood, every muscle tense, 
awaiting the fearful charge. Do you see 
the position? The Lord deliver us from 
such and similar! 

On the moose came, skurrying the little 
snow, and making the frozen earth fairly 
rumble with his cantering hoofs; but the 
moose had to take the one side or the 
other, as the tree, fortunately for our 
guide, was too large to be broken down, 
and not large enough to give the moose 
any advantage. Of course, the side that 
the moose took would be minus Peter, and 
as the moose could not fight backward, but 
had to turn around each time to renew the 
fray, it gave Pete a breath and a half for 
recovery. After some half-dozen terrific 
lunges on the part of the moose, leaving 
hair from his scraped side on the back of 
the tree, Pete thought he had a soft snap 
of it, unless he should stumble; but as a 
half hour of this unique man-and-beast 
contest had left the moose apparently as 
fresh as ever, Pcte began to reason as to 
endurance. Tle had already done a good 
day’s work with his traps, and was not, 
therefore, physically fresh for this unex- 
pected foray. He needed food, too, and 
began to think and to reason. The moose 
seemed to realize that he was making no 
headway, and would stand for some time, 
apparently studying the situation; then he 
would start again, but the limited field for 
action, and the impossible choice of an- 
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other, afforded him no chance for the de- 
velopment of any particular plans. Up to 
this time, Pete had had no chanee to look 
around. His eyes had to narrowlygobserve, 
and his alert muscles had to quickly follow 
the directions that the brain flashed to 
them. 

He began now to study the situation and 
to look around him. A little way off, a 
rod, perhaps, there was another tree, and 
from its stock near the ground, some vig- 
orous shoots of wrist size appeared. <A 
thought struck him—a tactful thought—a 
possible father of a possible deed, and he 
at once proceeded to put it into execution, 
for he knew that the setting sun could 
bring no darkness that would enable him 
to escape. He also well knew the bulldog 
tenacity of a moose, for onee before, he 
had been treed, and kept up in it till, after 
a day’s sojourn in that peculiar bivouae, 
his companions had secured his release. 
He banked not at all, therefore, on any 
withdrawal of the moose’s attention, and 
so, watching his chance when the moose 
in one of his dashes slipped well by him 
in the opposite direction, instead of stop- 
ping behind the same tree, he sprinted 
well to the other tree. Whether the moose 
now reasoned that any change would be for 
the better, or, because he was temporarily 
outwitted, it cannot be said; but he rushed 
forward with an increase in his speed, 
which for a short time had not been so 
furious. He came up and found the same 
old objection to a free fight, viz.: an inter- 
vening tree. Pete, to remove every pos- 
sible element of danger, holding his hunt- 
ing knife in his teeth, now took off his 
loose-fitting but warm hunting jacket, and 
threw it one side. He was having exercise 
enough to keep warm, but he took it off for 
fear that one of the prongs of his enemy’s 
antlers might catch in it, and so be the 
means of giving the moose the victory, and 
he had once fairly trembled as_ these 
prongs came in close proximity to his 
outer garment. The moose made a dash 
for the garment, but, like the bundle of 
skins, it afforded him no satisfaction. 


With his hunting knife, which was stout 
and strong and double-edged, Pete pro- 
ceeded to trim off the superfluous twigs 
and upper growth of that vigorous sprout. 
He left it about as long as a broom handle, 
Then he com- 


All of 


and it was a trifle larger. 
menced to cut it off at the base. 














this work had to be done when he was on 
that side of the tree, and as the moose 
kept him moving most of the time, it was 
slow work, but finally, after several vig- 
orous thrusts with his staunch and trusty 
blade, he succeeded in wrenching clear and 
free from its parent stock that strong, 


young shoot. His eye gleamed with hope 
as he handled it, hefted it, and measured 
its capabilities. After such further trim- 
ming to smooth its surface as his continual 
forest dance would allow—for the moose 
got madder yet, apparently, when even a 
short respite came—he cut a few small 
creases like the thread of a screw around 
the smaller end, and shaved one side of it 
flat for nearly six inches. He laid the 
handle of his hunting knife upon this flat- 
tened surface, and looked carefully for any 
place where a little removal of wood would 
make the handle fit as snug as possible, and 
then, after a little more paring, under cir- 
cumstances that naturally would take 
pieces of fingers with it, a bigger hope 
shone in his eye. Neither he nor the moose 
had yet uttered a sound. 

Now Pete took from his breeches pocket, 
the always-carried buckskin string, and 
laying the handle of his knife upon,the end 
of his impromptu spear handle, with its 
double edge of steel for the projecting 
spear blade, he commenced carefully and 
strongly to tie the thong into the notches 
previously made for its firm holding. He 
took up all loose places, and made that 
hunting knife and handle to feel and prac- 
tically be like one solid piece. Then, very 
coolly taking from his pocket a small piece 
of Nova Seotia whetstone about the size 
and shape of a package of chewing gum, 
he turned the spear point up, as a woods- 
man does an axe, and after moistening the 
stone with saliva, he plied it in a lively 
manner, with apparently as much non- 
chalance as a barber does a razor to his 
favorite hone. Many times he had been 
obliged to change his position, but his 
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physical strength had up to this time met 
every demand upon it. He knew the fight 
had but just commenced; but it was his 
turn now, and before the moose could take 
the least precaution, or realize the changed 
state of affairs, he thrust the spear head 
around the tree like a flash, and the keen 
blade went under the bottom of his jaw, 
out of sight, inflicting a smarting wound. 
He followed it up with another right on 
the snout, as that was most exposed, and 
scored again, for, like Hamish, in the fa- 
mous story of Sidney Lanier, “ No blood, 
no count.” In all these thrusts he was 
compelled to exercise great care lest some 
prong of the quickly-moving antlers should 
disarm him. As the moose came up 
against the tree, Pete put in his best work, 
reaching for the vital throat artery, whose 
location he so well knew. 

What a fool the moose was! His mad- 
ness took away his judgment. If he had 
just stood back a little way from the tree, 
he would have been out of Pete’s reach, 
and yet virtually kept his enemy penned; 
but his very madness stood in the way of 
his own safety. Pete’s reallyskilful thrusts 
were beginning to tell, till finally, the great 
artery of the neck, to the joy of our guide, 
was severed, and a tide of blood, to which 
the rest had been as drops, now deluged 
the ground. The moose seemed to realize 
that his time had come. He stood with all 
fours well out from his body, and let the 
life blood flow, as he must. It was the 
speediest, yet gentlest dissolution of great 
living forces. Pete stood unmoved. The 
shadows of natural darkness and physical 
death were settling down .together. The 
sun had gone down, and Pete knew the 
contest was over. While gratitude was 
beginning to swell Pete’s heart, the great 
monarch of the forest suddenly collapsed, 
and fell to the earth; and Pete, gathering 
up his hunting coat and scattered pelts, 
returned to camp, leaving his last conquest 
for additional help on the morrow. 








THE VOYAGE OF THE AQUIDNECK AND 
ITS VARIED ADVENTURES IN SOUTH 
AMERICAN WATERS 


By CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM 


Author of ‘* Sailing Alone Around the World.”’ 


N THIS story of a voyage filled with 
adventures common to the life of a 
sailor it is only right that I should 

square myself and explain how it happened 
that on a subsequent voyage I sailed all 
alone. It came about in this manner: 
After the events which I am about to re- 
late, and when I east about for a hand to 
join my new ship, the person I wished to 
have along said, “Joshua, I’ve had a 
vyage,” which indeed was the truth. 
Madame was thinking of the cruise when 
in a short three years we had experienced 
many of the vicissitudes of sea life and 
traversed the round of plagues, such as 
cholera, smallpox, yellow fever, and the 
like; the whole ending in mutiny and ship- 
wreck. And then on the shore abreast the 
bar, where our wrecked ship lay, we built 
the canoe Liberdade and sailed it home, 
making a distance of 5,500 miles in 53 
days. This was great work for a small 
craft. Madame made the sails that Liber- 
dade wore, and very good sails they were, 
too. Excuse these blushes—this round 
was our wedding tour and we were eager 
to get through with it. But to get to the 
story and begin at the beginning. 

It was on the 28th of February, 1886, 
that in the bark Aquidneck, laden with 
case oil, we sailed from New York to Mon- 
tevideo, the capital of Uruguay, a fertile 
land bounding the River Platte on the 
east, and called by the natives “ Banda 
Oriental.” The Aquidneck was a trim and 
tidy craft of 326 tons’ register, hailing 
from Baltimore, the port noted for clip- 
pers, and being herself high famed above 
them all for swift sailing, she had won 
admiration on many seas. 

Her crew mustered ten all told; twelve 
had been the complement, when freights 
were good. There were, besides the crew 


I. 


with regular stations, a little lad, aged 
about six years, and his mamma (age im- 
material), newly shipped and privileged 
above the rest, having “all nights in ”— 
that is, not having to stand watch. The 
mate, Victor, who is to see many adven- 
tures before reaching New York again, 
was born and bred on shipboard. He was 
in perfect health and as strong as a wind- 
lass. When he first saw the light and be- 
gan to give orders, he was at San Fran- 
cisco on the packet Constitution, the ves- 
sel lost in the tempest at Samoa, just be- 
fore the great naval disaster at the same 
place in the year 1889. Garfield, the little 
lad above mentioned} Victor’s brother, in 
this family ship, was born in Hong Kong 
harbor, in the old bark Amethyst, a bona 
fide American citizen, though first seeing 
the light in a foreign port, the Stars and 
Stripes standing sponsor for his nation- 
ality. This bark had braved the wind and 
waves for fifty-eight years, but had not, up 
to that date, so far as I know, experienced 
so lively a squall as the one which sprang 
up about her old timbers on that 3d of 
March, 1886. 

Our foremost hands on the Aquidneck, 
six in number, were from as many nations, 
strangers to each other and to be; but 
the cook, a negro, was a native American 
—to the manner born; a good enough 
cook, to be sure, and one who could, as he 
said, “make de alfiredest fish chowder 
erfloat, only give him de disingredients.” 

The auctioneer while selling the Aquid- 
neck, dwelled upon the lucky side of her 
character while he harangued; throwing 
a wink my way, and he bawled, “ Sailors 
know what a lucky ship means;” and 


forthwith I gave the extra bid that fetched 
the bark. But that again is by the way; 
let it go with the “ lucky ship.” 














At New York, on those dark days, the 
wind howled from the north, with the 
“storm centre somewhere on the Atlan- 


tic,’ so said the wise seamen of the 
Weather Bureau. The prognostication 


was correct, as we can testify, for out on 
the Atlantic our bark carried only a mere 
rag of a foresail, somewhat larger than a 
table cloth, and with this stormsail she 
went flying before the tempest, with a 
“bone in her mouth,” making great head- 
way, even under the small sail. Moun- 
tains of seas swept clean over the bark in 
their mad race, filling her decks full to the 
top of the bulwarks, and shaking her in 
every timber. 

Our men were lashed, each one to his 
station; all spare spars not doubly lashed 
were washed away, along with other mov- 
ables that were broken or torn from their 
fastenings by the wild storm, and at mid- 
night came the alarming cry, “ All hands 
to the pumps.” Our ship had sprung a 
leak. Then we pumped while the water 
increased in the hold till our ship in the 
morning rolled loggy and the water on the 
sounding line measured a fathom. When 
I saw this I turned my back for a moment 
to hide the amazement on my face, so that 
I could say without betraying fear, “ Bul- 
lies there is still much water in the hold, 
but it is daylight now and we'll master it 
yet.” There was indeed much water, but 
it was not the part of a captain to say 
“the ship is going down.” 

Thoughts crowd rapidly into one’s mind, 
at times, and this was a supreme moment. 
The bark rolled lower and lower and grew 
sluggish on the sea. “Steady, there,” was 
the helmsman’s order. “Steady before 
it,” and “don’t broach her.” Then I saw 
to it that the axe was ready to lay at the 
mast if the moment of need should come, 
if she should broach to. Also I looked the 
boats over, quietly, and saw that a stock 
of provisions, which would have been 
necessarily small, was ready for them. 

For old sailors, what of it? ’Tis the 
trade of sailors to face many evils. But 
theré was one in the cabin who had not 
been to sea before and along with her was 
the little boy, not much more used to the 
sea. I am not callous, and to say now, 
“Ready for the boats,” was hard, but the 
point had come where it was better to be 
ready. Still I had a thousand hopes, 
while I knew that to save the ship we must 
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exert our utmost strength. Surely our 
worthy bark had not betrayed us, we cried. 
I sprang to the port channels and over the 
side as-she took a heavy roll to starboard 
to make a hasty outboard examination. I 
could almost walk on her broadside when 
she rolled it up. By clinging to the lower 
chains I could swing myself out and make 
a hasty survey of her wales before she 
rolled back to port. It was done quickly, 
for I was nimble in those days. The 
Aquidneck groaned with her burden under 
the heaping seas, but the pitch on her 
newly paid seams was not broken. And 
I felt morally sure from this that a butt 
had not started. I was frantic almost 
with a determination to find the cause of 
our peril, and if possible to mend it, and I 
felt sure that both would be done, and that 
we would not have to take to the boats 
just yet. The thing came to me at last 
like a flash. “ The trouble is at the break 
of the poop deck,” I exclaimed. I thought 
of nothing else for the moment, and of no 
other point of doubt, and within myself I 
wondered why I had not thought of this 
before. 

I threw myself into the ship’s waist and 
my hand groping for the suspected place, 
felt a strong suction from the water rush- 
ing in a torrent through a broad open 
seam into the hold that was filling up 
fast. 

Into that yawning seam, two fathoms 
along, quicker than I am telling it, I drove 
a rope that completely stopped the leak. I 
was secured by a rope lashing while I 
worked. The waves tumbled over the bark 
on all sides and swept heavily across her 
deck, flinging me hard against the bul- 
wark every time she rolled my way, but 
the lashing around my body held me from 
going overboard. 

I am free to say that never before had I 
experienced the supreme contentment of 
mind that came to me while accomplishing 
this thing there under a thundering sea. 
It was a difficult task, but the stake was 
life, and I won. The crew, at the pumps 
all the while, worked now with renewed 
energy and soon found themselves masters 
over the storm. The leak had been com- 
pletely stopped and our vessel, finally dry, 
did not call us to the pumps again on the 
whole voyage. But this spell had cost us 
a day of excessive toil, anxiety, and ex- 
posure, and it was quite enough. 
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I have not often indulged in rehearsing 
the incident, for, no doubt about it, we 
were all uneasy and it has not been my 
wish to cultivate unnecessary fear by 
dwelling on the circumstances of that one 
night. Our cabin passenger listening for 
the first time to rushing waves and a storm 
at sea, very naturally exaggerated the 
situation in her own mind. Not having 
heard a human voice above the shricking 
tempest for some hours the fear had come 
upon her that she and the little boy were 
left there in the storm all alone, and, turn- 
ing to the mate, who had just entered the 
eabin with a reassuring message in the 
morning, she said: “ Victor, are you the 
only one left? Are the others all washed 
overboard ? ” 

We look upon a_ storm differently 
from different experiences; for my own 
part I have come to know that the most 
appalling danger is not in the sea, but in a 
defective construction or in mismanage- 
ment oftener than otherwise. The defect 
in the Aquidneck was a half deck, which 
has always been and always will be, I 
think, the cause of a weakness. 

The cook’s galley came in for its share 
of the damage early in the storm, the cook 
himself barely escaping serious injury 
from a sea that went thundering across 
the decks, taking with it doors, windows, 
galley stove, pots, kettles, and all, together 
with the culinary artist himself, landing 
the whole wreck in the lee seuppers, but, 
most fortunately, with the professor on 


top. A misfortune like this is always— 
felt. And it dampens one’s feelings, so to 
speak. It means cold food for a time to 


come, when you are in utmost need of the 
warmest and best. 

The day following our misfortunes, 
however, was not so bad. In fact, the 
tremendous seas boarding the bark latterly 
were indications of a good change coming, 
for it meant that her speed had slackened 
through a lull in the gale, allowing the 
seas to reach her too full and heavy. 

More sail was at once crowded on, and 
still more at every stage of the abatement 
of the gale. And so, on she flew, like a 
scud, sheeting home sail after sail, till the 
5th of March, when all of her white wings 
were spread, and she truly “walked the 
waters like a thing of life.” There was 
wind enough now for several days, but not 
too much, and our swift sailing craft 
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laughed at the seas trying to eatch her. 
She was “ swifter than a bird.” 

Cheerily on we sailed for days and days, 
meeting the sun each morning a long span 
earlier, making daily four degrees of 
longitude. It was the time, on these 
bright days, to forearm with dry clothing 
against future stormy weather. The crew 
accordingly improved the opportunity. 
Boxes and bags were brought on deck. 
Drying and patching went on wholesale, 
by the watch below, while the watch on 
deck bestirred themselves putting the ship 
in order. “Chips,” the carpenter, mended 
the galley; the cook’s broken shins were 
plastered up; and when all was well again, 
a great happiness pulsed through the ship, 
because of these small triumphs. 

The sailors moved cheerfully about once 
more in their patched garments of varied 
hues. They reminded one of spotted Cape 
pigeons, pecking for a living, the pigeons, 
I imagined, having the better life of the 
two. A pannikin of hot coffee or tea, by 
sailors called “water bewitched,” a sea 
biscuit and bit of “salt horse,” had re- 
galed the crew and restored their voices. 
Then “ Reuben Ranzo” was heard on the 
breeze, and the main tack was boarded to 
the tune of “Johnny Bowker.” Other 
wondrous songs through the night watch 
could be heard in keeping with the happy 
time. Not a rope was swayed or hauled 
upon but a song came with it. Then what 
they would do and what they wouldn’t do 
in the next port was talked of, when song 
and yarn ran out. 

Ten days out, and we were in the north- 
east “trades” with porpoises playing 
under the bows and dolphin racing along- 
side, and flyingfish all about. It was, in- 
deed, a happy change, and like being 
transported to another world. Our hard- 
ships were all forgotten now for “ the sea 
washes off all the woes of man.” 

One week more of pleasant sailing, all 
going orderly on board, and Cape Verde 
Islands came in sight. A grand and glori- 
ous sight they were! All hail, terra 
firma! It is good to look at you once 
again! By noon the islands were abeam, 
and the fresh trade wind in the evening 
bore us out of sight of them before dark. 

Most delightful sailing is this large 
swinging motion of our bark over the 
waves, with the gale abaft the beam, driv- 
ing her forward till she fairly leaps from 

















billow to billow. A thwarted sea strikes 
her handsome bows and is smashed into a 
million gems that hang in the sunlight 
about her, like a nimbus of glory. The 
tread on her deckplank is light these days 
and our little world afloat is all right fore 
and aft. 

Cape Frio (cold cape) was the next 
landfall. Upon reaching that point, we 
had crossed the Atlantic twice. The 
course toward, Cape Verde Islands had 
been taken to avail ourselves of a leading 
wind through the southeast trades, the 
course from the islands to Frio being 
southwesterly. This latter stretch was 
spanned on an easy bow line, with nothing 
eventful to record. Thence our course 
was through variable winds to the River 
Platte, where a “ pampeiro ” was experi- 
enced that blew “great guns,” and 
whistled a hornpipe through the rigging. 

These pampeiros usually blow with 
great fury, but give ample warnings of 
their approach; the first sign being a spell 
of unsurpassed fine weather, with small, 
fleecy clouds, floating so gently in the sky 
that one scarcely perceives their move- 
ments, yet they do move, like an immense 
herd of sheep grazing undisturbed on the 
great azure field. All this we witnessed, 
and took into account. Then gradually, 
and without any cause apparent to the 
human eye, the clouds began to huddle to- 
gether in large groups; a sign had been 
given which the elements recognized. 
Next came a flash of fire from behind the 
accumulating masses, then a distant rum- 
bling noise was heard. It was a note of 
warning, and one that no vessel should let 
pass unheeded. “Clew up, and furl!” 
was the order. The storm was sweeping 
down upon us. To hand all sail when 
these fierce visitors are out on a frolic 
over the seas, and entertain them under 
bare poles, is the safest plan, unless, in- 
deed, the best storm sails are bent; even 
thet it is safer to goosewing the tops’ls 
before the gale comes on. Not till the 
fury of the blast is spent does the ship 
require sail, for it is not till then that the 
sea begins to rise, necessitating sail to 
steady her. 

The first onslaught of the storm, level- 
ing all before it, and sending waves flying 
across in sheets—sailor sheets, so to speak 
—lends a wild and fearful aspect; but 
there is no dread of a lee shore in the 
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sailor’s heart at these times, for the gale 
is off land, as indicated by the name 
it bears, “pampeiro” (winds from the 
pampas). In the course of about three 
hours the bark righted nimbly from her 
hove down position and we again made sail 
and pursued our voyage—we had had a 
pampeiro! 

Montevideo, sister city to Buenos Ayres, 
is the fairer of the two to look upon, hav- 
ing a loftier situation. From the port 
anchorage in the roads where we dis- 
charged our cargo the Mountain City ap- 
peared most attractive. It was a pleasant 
place from any viewpoint, but from the 
sea we longed for the change to its glitter- 
ing streets. Like Buenos Ayres, Monte- 
vedio boasts of many fine mansions, 
comely women, liberal schools, and of a 
cemetery of great splendor. It is here 
that the “beggar a-horseback ” becomes a 
verity (horses are cheap); galloping up to 
you the whining beggar will implore you, 
saying: “For the love of Christ, friend, 
give me a coin with which to buy bread.” 

From the “ Mont” we sailed for Anto- 
nina, in Brazil, for a cargo of mate, which 
we discharged at Buenos Ayres. Mate is 
a kind of tea, much used in South 
America, and which, prepared as a drink, 
is wholesome and refreshing. It is par- 
taken of by the natives in a highly sociable 
manner, through a tube which is thrust 
into the steaming beverage in a silver urn, 
or calagash, whichever may be most con- 
venient. In the popular indulgence of 
mate all sip in bliss, from the same tube, 
which is passed from mouth to mouth. 
No matter how many mouths there may be 
in the party, the bombelia (little pump), 
as it is called, must reach them all. It 
may have to be replenished to make the 
drink go around, when the company is 
large, but this is done with but little loss 
of time. 

From Buenos Ayres, we proceeded up 
the River Platte, near the confluence of 
the Parana and Paraguay, to salve a cargo 
of wine from the stranded brig Neovo San 
Pascual, from Marseilles. 

The current of the great river at that 
point runs constantly seaward, becoming 
almost a sea of itself, and a dangerous one 
to navigate; hence the loss of the San 
Pascual, and many others before her. 

If, like the “ Ancient Mariner,” we had, 
any of us, cried, “ water, water all around, 
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nor any drop to drink,” we forgot it now, 
in this bountiful stream. Wine, too, we 
had without stint. The insurance agent 
of the wrecked cargo rolled out a cask of 
the best, and, like a true Hans Breitmann, 
“knocked out her bung.” 

Besides this, many bottles in the cases 
were “unavoidably broken” in handling 
and the contents drenched the sailors from 
top to toe as they carried them away on 
their hands. As a consequence, and as 
might be supposed, even the oldest sailors 
with thick hides became intoxicated. It 
must have soaked in! 

The cargo of wine in due course, was 
landed at Rosario, with comparatively 
small loss, the crew, except in one case, 
becoming sober enough to help navigate 
even the difficult Parana. But one old 
sinner, the case I speak of, an old Labra- 
dor fisherman, became a useless, drunken 
swab, in spite of all we could do. I say 
“we” for most of the crew were on my 
side, in favor of a fair deal and “ regular 
supplies.” 

The hold was barred and locked, and 
every place we could think of, for a time, 
was searched; still Dan kept terribly 
drunk. At last his mattress was turned 
out, and from it rolled a dozen or more 
bottles of the best liquor. Then there was 
a row, but all on the part of Dan, who 
swore blue vengeance on the man, if he 
could but find him, who had stowed that 
grog in his bunk, “ trying to get him into 
trouble.” 

The cargo of wine being discharged, I 
chartered to load alfalfa, packed in bales, 
for Rio. Many deaths had occurred about 
this time, with appalling suddenness; and 
we soon learned that cholera was staring 
us in the face, and that it was fast spread- 
ing through the land, filling towns and 
cities with sickness and death. 

Approaching more frightfully near, it 
earried our pilot over the bar; his wife 
was a widow the day after he brought our 
bark to the loading berth. And the young 
man who delivered us the cargo one day 
was himself measured and stowed the day 
after. His ship had come in! 

Many stout men, and many, many wo- 
men and children succumbed to the 
scourge within a few days; yet it was our 
high privilege to come through the dark 
cloud without losing a loved one, while 
those thousands were cast down with be- 
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reavements and grief. At one time it ap- 
peared that we were in the centre of the 
death cloud which zigzagged its ugly 
body, serpent-like, through districts, poi- 
soning all that it touched, and leaving 
death in its wake. It was indeed cholera 
in its most terrible form! 

There was no escaping the poison or 
keeping it off, except by disinfectants, and 
by keeping the system regular, for it soon 
spread over all the land and the air was 
full of it. Remedies sold so high that 
many must have perished without the test 
of medicinal aid to cure their disease. A 
cry went up against druggists overcharg- 
ing for their drugs, but nothing more was 
done to check their greed. Camphor sold 
as high as four dollars a pound, and the 
druggist with a few hundred drops of 
laudanum and as much chlorodyne could 
travel through Europe afterward on the 
profits of his sales. 

It was at Rosario, and at this time, that 
we buried our young friend, Captain 
Speck. His friends did not ask whether 
or not it was cholera that he died of, but 
performed the last act of friendship as be- 
came men of heart and feeling. The min- 
ister could not come that day, but Captain 
Speck’s little friend, the bos’n, said, 
“ The flags were set for the angels to come 
and take the captain to heaven!” More 
than that might not be said of any seaman. 

And the flags blew out all day. 

Our sailing day from Rosario finally 
came; and, with a feeling as of casting off 
fetters, the lines were let go, and the bark 
hauled out into the stream, with a full 
eargo on board; but, instead of sailing for 
Rio, as per charter, she was ordered by 
the Brazilian consul to Ilha Grande 
(Great Island), the quarantine station of 
Brazil, some sixty-two miles west of Rio, 
there to be disinfected and to discharge 
her cargo in quarantine. 

A new crew was shipped and put aboard, 
but while I was getting my papers, about 
noon, they stole the ship’s boat and scur- 
ried off down the river as fast, no doubt, 
as they could go. I have not seen them or 
my boat since. They all deserted—every 


mother’s son of them! taking, beside the 
boat, a month’s advance pay from a Mr. 
Dutch Harry, a sailor boarding master, 
who had stolen my inward crew that he 
might, as he boasted afterward, “ship new 
hands in their places.” 


In view of the 











fact that this vilest of 
erimps was the loser of 
the money, I could almost 
forgive the “galoots” 
for the theft of my boat. 
(The ship is usually re- 
sponsible for advance 
wages twenty-four hours 
after she has sailed, pro- 
viding, too, that the sail- 
ors proceed to sea in 
her.) Seeing, moreover, 
that they were of that 
stripe, unworthy the 
name of sailor, my vessel 
was the better without 
them, by at least what it 
cost to be rid of them, 
namely, the price of my 
boat. 

However, I will take 
back what I said about 
Dutch Harry being the 
“vilest crimp.” There 
eame to Rosario one 
worse than he, “ Pete the 
Greek,” who cut off the 
ears of a rival boarding 
master at the Boca,threw 
them into the river, then, 
making his escape to Ro- 
sario, some 180 miles 
away, established himself 
in the business about this 
time in opposition to the 
Dutchman, whom he fin- 
ally “ shanghaied.” 

A captain who, like 
myself, had suffered from 
the depredations of this 
noted gentry, told me 
later, in great glee, that 
he saw Harry on a bone- 
laden Italian bark outward bound—* even 
then nearly out of the river.” The last 
seen of him by my friend, the captain, was 
“ among the branches,” with a rope around 
his neck—they hanged him, maybe—I don’t 
know what else the rope was for, or who 
deserved more to be hanged. The captain 
screamed with delight: “He'll get bone 


soup, at least, for a while, instead of Santa 
Fé good mutton chops at our expense.” 

My second crew was furnished by Mr. 
Pete, just referred to, and on the 17th of 
December we set sail from that country 
of revolutions. 


Things soon dropped into 
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‘*T could almost walk on her broadside when she rolled it up.” 


working order, and I found reason to be 
pleased with the change of crew. We 
glided smoothly along down the river at 
last, wishing never to have again the ex- 
perience for ourselves or to see Rosario 
under the distressing circumstances 
through which she had passed. 

On the following day, while slipping 
along before a light breeze, we espied a 
dog out in the current, struggling in the 
strong whirlpools, unable to extricate him- 
self, for he was greatly exhausted. Com- 
ing up with him our maintops’l was laid 
to the mast, and as we ranged by the poor 
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thing, a sailor, plunging over the side in 
a bowline, bent a rope onto doggy; another 
sailor hauled him carefully on board, and 
the rescue was made. He proved to be a 
fine young retriever, and his intelligent 
signs of thankfulness for his escape from 
drowning were scarcely less eloquent of 
gratitude than human language. 

This pleasant incident happening on a 
Friday suggested, of course, the name we 
should give him. His new master, to be 
sure, was Bos’n Garfield, who at once said, 
“T guess they won’t know me when I get 
home, with my new suit—and a dog! The 
two romped the decks thereafter, early and 
late. It was good to see them romp, while 
“ Friday ” “ barkit wi’ joy.” 

Our pets were numerous and also happy 
till a stowaway cat, one day, killed poor 
little “ Pete,” our canary. For ten years 
or more I had listened to the notes of this 
wee bird, in many countries and climes. 
Sweetest of sweet singers, it was buried 
now in the great Atlantic. A strange cat, 
a eareless steward, and the tragedy was 
told. This was a great loss to us all, and 
was mourned over—almost as the loss of a 
child. 

A book that has been read at sea has a 
near claim on our friendship, and is a 
thing one is loth to part with, or change, 
even for a better book. But the friend of 
many voyages is so hard to part with! 
A resting place in the solemn sea of same- 
ness—in the trackless ocean, marked only 
by imaginary lines and circles is as vague 
as it is wonderful and how many have 
treasures there! Even the little song bird 
buried there lent us a feeling of eternal 
ownership in the depths. 

Returning to the voyage and journal: 
Our pilot proved incompetent, and we nar- 
rowly escaped shipwreck in consequence 
at Martin Garcia Bar, a bad spot in the 
River Platte. A small schooner captain, 
a sort of pirate without the courage to at- 
tack, observing that we needlessly followed 
in his track, and being anything but a 
sailor in principle, wantonly meditated 
mischief to us. While I was confidently 
trusting to my pilot, and he (the pilot) 
trusting to the schooner, one that could go 
over banks where we would strike, what 
did the secamp do but shave close to a dan- 
gerous bank, my pilot following faithfully 
in his wake. Then, jumping upon the 


taffrail of his craft, as we came abreast 
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the shoal, he yelled, like a Comanche, to 
my pilot to “Port the helm!” and what 
does my muttonheaded jackass do but 
port hard over! The bark, of course, 
brought up immediately on the ground, as 
the other had planned, seeing which his 
whole pirate crew joined in roars of 
laughter, but sailed on, doing us no cther 
harm. 

By our utmost exertions the bark was 
gotten off, not a moment too soon, how- 
ever, for by the time we kedged her inte 
deep water a pampeiro was upon us. She 
rode out the gale safe at anchor, thanks 
to an active crew. Our water tanks and 
casks were then refilled, having been 
emptied to lighten the bark from her 
perilous position. 

Next evening the storm went down, and 
by mutual consent our mud-pilot took pas- 
sage in a passing river craft, with his pay 
and our best advice, which was to ship in 
a dredging machine, where he would be ap- 
preciated. 

We reached the lightship without a pilot 
and without further accident, passing it 
on Christmas Day. Clearing before 
night, English Bank and all other dangers 
of the land, we set our course for Ilha 
Grande, the wind being fair. Then a sigh 
of relief was breathed by all on board. If 
ever “ Old Briny ” was welcomed, it was on 
that Christmas Day. 

We arrived at Ilha Grande, our destina- 
tion, on the 7th day of January, 1887, and 
eame to anchor in nine fathoms of water, 
at about noon, within musket range of the 
guardship, and within speaking distance 
of several vessels riding quarantine, with 
more or less communication going on 
among them all, through flags. Several 
ships, chafing under restraint of quaran- 
tine, were “firing signals” at the guard- 
ship. One Seandinavian, I remember, 
asked if he might be permitted to com- 
municate by cable with his owners in 
Christiania. The guard gave him, as the 
Trishman said, “ an evasive answer,” so the 
cablegram, I suppose, laid over. Another 
wanted police assistance; a third wished to 
know if he could get fresh provisions— 
ten milreis’ ($5) worth (he was a Ger- 
man)—naming a dozen or more articles 
that he wished for, “and the balance in 
onions!” Altogether, the young fellows 
on the guardship were having, one might 
say, a signal practise. 











On the next day, January 8th, the offi- 
cers of the port came alongside in a steam 
launch, and ordered us to leave, saying the 
port had been closed that morning. “ But 
we have made the voyage,” I said. “ No 
matter,” said the guard, “leave at once, or 
the guardship will fire into you.” This, I 
submit, was harsh and arbitrary treat- 
ment. A thunderbolt striking from a 
clear sky could not have surprised us more 
or worked us much greater harm—to be 
ruined in business or struck by lightning, 
being equally bad! 

Then pointing somewhat 


like a 


gun, 
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The Ilha Grande decree which brought 
great hardships to us was simply a politi- 
cal move in retaliation for past offenses 
committed by their Argentine neighbors. 
The Argentine government had levied dis- 
criminating duties on Brazilian products 
from time to time. Not only that, but 
they had quarantined against Rio fevers; 
this hit our Brazilian friends in a sore 
spot, at which a fever of retaliation 
sprung up reaching more than febre 
morello heat and they decided to teach 
their Argentine cousins a wholesome les- 
son. Closing ports as they did at the be- 


““The A guidncck groaned under the heaping seas, but the pitch on her seams was not broken.”’ 


Dom Pedro’s man said, “ Vaya homen” 
(hence, begone), “Or you will give us 
cholera.” So we came back to Rosario, 
with that load of hay—and trouble. But 
on our arrival there we found things bet- 
ter than they were when we sailed. The 
cholera had ceased—it was on the wane 
when we sailed from Rosario, and there 
was hardly a ease of the dread disease in 
the whole country east of Cordova when 
we returned. That was, indeed a comfort, 
but it left our hardship the same, and led, 
consequently, to the total loss of the ves- 
sel after dragging us through harrowing 
trials and losses. 





ginning of the season of Argentine’s ex- 
ports and with the plausible excuse, 
namely, fear of a pain in the stomach, so 
filled the Argentines with admiration of 
their equals in strategy that they, on the 
earliest opportunity proclaimed two public 
holidays in honor of bright Brazil. So 
the matter of difference ended, to the de- 
light of all—in firecrackers and cham- 
pagne! 

To the delight of all except the owner 
and crew of the Aquidneck. For our bark 
there was no way but to return to the 
place where the cargo came from, and at a 
ruinous loss of time and money. We 
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ealled at Montevideo, the first open port, 
and wired to the owner of the cargo, but 
got no answer. Thence we sailed to 
Buenos Ayres, where I telegraphed for in- 
structions. The officers of the guardship, 
upon receiving my report from Brazil, 
were for convulsed with 
laughter, while I—I confess it—could not 
see the joke. After waiting two days, this 
diplomatic reply came from the owner of 
the “Act as the 


some reason 


cargo: case may re- 
quire.” Upon this matter I had several 
opinions. One person suggested that the 


case required me to pitch the whole cargo 
into the sea! This friend, I may mention, 
was from Boston. 

I have ever since regretted that I did 
not take his advice. There seemed to be 
no protection for the vessel, the law that a 
ship must be allowed to live was unheeded, 
in fact this law was reversed and there 
were sharks and beachcombers at every 
turn ready to take advantage of one’s mis- 
fortunes to the bitter end. I decided fin- 
ally, to shake the lot of them, and proceed- 
ing up the Parana, moored again at the 
berth where, a few weeks before, we had 
taken in the cargo. Spans and tackle 
were rigged, and all was made ready to 
discharge. It was now, “Come on, Me- 
Carthy,” or “McCarthy, come on!” I 
didn’t care which, I had one right on my 
side, and I kept that always in view; 
namely, the right to discharge the cargo 
where I had taken it in, but wheve to get 
money to buy ballast and pay other 
charges I could not make out. I medi- 
tated deeply on this and on the words of 
the auctioneer who said that the Aquid- 
neck was a lucky ship—I have forgotten 
the man’s name. 

My merchant, when I arrived at Rosario, 
met me in great concern. “ Misfortunes,” 
said he, “ ecarramba! ” (zounds). “ My own 
losses are great.” It required very little 
reasoning to show that the least expensive 
course was the safest one to adopt, and 
my merchant offering enough to pay the 
vessel’s marketing, I found it wisest not to 
disturb her cargo, but to lay her up in- 
stead with it in the hold and await the 


(To be continued.) 
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reopening of the Brazilian ports. This I 
did. 

My merchant, Don Manuel, is said to be 
worth millions of pesos. The foundation 
of his wealth was laid by peddling char- 
coal, carrying it at first, to his credit be it 
said, on his back, and he was then a good 
fellow. Many a hard bargain has he 
waged since, and is now a “ Don,” living 
in a $90,000 house. The Don doesn’t ped- 
dle charcoal any more. 

Thus after much hard bargaining and 
many a manana we found our bark moored 
at Rosario, and waiting; all of us well in 
body, and myself less agitated in mind. 
My old friend, Don Manuel, seemed better 
also; he “may yet purge and live clean 
like a gentleman.” 

I found upon our return to Rosario that 
some of the old hands were missing; laid 
low by the scourge, to make room for 
others, and some were spared who would 
have been less lamented. Among all the 
brokers that I knew at Rosario, and I 
knew a great many, not one was taken 
away. They all escaped, being, it was 
thought, epidemic-proof. There was my 
broker, Don Christo Christiano—called by 
Don Manuel “ El Sweaga” (the Swede)— 
whom nothing could strike with penetra- 
tive force, except a commission. He lived 
through the thick of it all. 

At last April 9, 1887, news came that 
the Brazilian ports were open. Cholera 
had long since disappeared in Santa Fé 
and Buenos Ayres. The Brazilians had 
established their own beef-drying fac- 
tories, and could now afford to open their 
ports to competition. This made a great 
stir among the ships. Crews were picked 
up here and there, out of the few brothels 
that had not been pulled down during 
the cholera, and out of the streets or 
from the fields. Some of them came in 
also from the bush. Mixed among them 
were many just out of prison. On ac- 
count of the scourge all of the jails had 
been thrown open. Among the six who 


shipped with me four were released 
murderers and highway robbers. This I 


learned after we got to sea. 














THE MOUNTAIN SHEEP OF AMERICA 


By ANDREW J. STONE 


T IS very near to the century mark 
since our introduction, but only with- 
in a few years that we really began to 

know these creatures. We heard of them 
as living in the rugged mountains, grow- 
ing massive horns and eapable of doing 
many wonderful things, prominent among 
which was that they would, without hesi- 
tation, leap from lofty peaks, landing on 
their heads among the rocks many feet be- 
low without injury. 

Audubon wrote of them in 1852; but his 
description is no longer of value, other 


than as a bit of history, and many ideas 
that the naturalist then entertained have 
given place to the more perfect knowledge 
obtained through extended observation. 
They are a part of a group that consti- 
tute the genus Ovis of zoélogists. They 
are ruminants, and belong to the hollow 
horned section, i. e., those having persist- 
ent horns composed of conical epidermic 
sheaths, encasing and supported by proc- 
esses of the frontal bone. In all the wild 


sheep of America the horns are present in 
both sexes, though much smaller in the 





“They were so fat I concluded they must have feared the sun would melt their fat.” 





female. They are trigonal in section, hav- 
ing always three more or less distinctly 
marked surfaces, the upper one_ being 
divided by edges running longitudinally to 
the axis of the horn, in some species 
sharply prominent, in others rounded off. 
They are also marked by numerous trans- 
verse ridges, more or less prominent, vary- 
ing, with different species, and they pre- 
sent a strong more or less spiral curve, 
which varies in direction in different spe- 
The teeth resemble, generally, those 
of the other bovidw. The upper incisors 
and eanines are entirely wanting, their 
place being taken by a callous pad against 
which the lower front teeth bite. These 
are eight in number, all much alike and in 
close contact; the outer pair represent the 
canines, the rest the incisors. 

The mountain sheep of America are the 
proudest and handsomest of our wild ani- 
mals.- They are the most perfect combina- 
tion of strength, hardihood, endurance, 
agility, beauty, and grace. They are the 
most delicate in their tastes, and the most 
artistic in temperament. Their home is 


cies. 


the most picturesque, and their food the 
daintiest. 


They are extremely timid in the 


In the Sheep Country of the Nahama Mountains. 





presence of their enemies, but courageous 
in battling with the many forbidding ele- 
ments to which their lives in the high 
mountains are exposed. 

They range through the greatest depth 
of latitude of any family of the ruminants 
on the continent, and are instinctively 
wild. No wild animals are further re- 
moved from domestication; they find the 
most congenial home in the pure air of the 
wildest mountain countries, and so far, all 
efforts to transplant and domesticate them 
have been failures. 

According to Indian tradition they once 
lived in the low lands when the earth was 
yet in darkness, but when the earth was 
lighted and the rays of the sun burst sud- 


denly upon them, they were seriously 
frightened and fled to the mountains, 


where they have ever since remained. 
Indians are not our most reliable source 
of knowledge in tracing the early history 
of our animal life, but their story is not 
entirely improbable, for we have records of 
much greater changes having taken place 
in the habits of many of our wild animals. 
Many names have been given to the first 
species of mountain sheep discovered in 








Ovis Canadensis is the Largest of the Mountain Sheep. 
The Horns Grow to a Circumference of Twelve Inches 
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America, and it has required careful in- 
vestigation to trace the priority between 
canadensis and cervina. They were de- 
scribed by Desmarest as Ovis cervina in 
1804, but it is now generally admitted that 
Shaw described them as Ovis canadensis, in 
1803, and there is but little doubt that 
canadensis will be recognized in scientific 
circles as the name they are fully entitled 
to bear, and it is now pronounced by many 
of our best informed zoélogists as of un- 
questionable priority. 

The type locality of the Ovis canadensis 
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to their relatives farther north, nor do 
their pastures become dry and parched like 
those ranged by their relatives in Califor- 
nia and Mexico. They graze the little 
mountain meadows just in the upper edge 
of tree growth, are often found grazing 
among the timber patches well down the 
mountain sides, and not uncommonly come 
down into the valleys to the banks of the 
large streams. They are the largest and 
have the heaviest any of the 
American wild sheep. The horns of the 
males are massive, curve close to the head, 


bones of 





“* The horns of the Ovis stomei are delicate in pattern, curving gracefully out from the head.”’ 


Shaw, is the Rocky Mountains of Alberta, 
Canada. The high mountain ranges from 
the Colorado River and Arizona north to 
the head waters of the Frazer and the 
Peace rivers are the limits of their range 
from north to south. The Bad Lands of 
North Dakota and the Cascade Mountains 
in Washington are their most easterly and 
westerly ranges. 

The territory occupied by the Ovis cana- 
densis is most likely the best suited to the 
development of these animals of any range 
oecupied by wild sheep in America. They 
do not experience the long winters known 





are deeply corrugated on the upper edge, 
are very much flattened, and acquire a 
greater size than those of any of the other 
varieties. Many of them in very old ani- 
mals grow to a circumference at the base 
of more than 20 inches, and I have meas- 
ured them 194 inches in circumference at 
the base and 523 inches long around the 
curve. The tips are directed forward and 
up, and are usually very much broken in 
the older animals. 

The color of almost all animals varies 
with the different seasons of the year and 
the condition of the pelage, and the vari- 











ous species of the sheep do not give us any 
exception to this rule. The general color 
of canadensis is a bluish gray, shading to 
light brown or tawny color when the coat 
is short, but as the coat grows longer, it 
grows darker, until in many of the adult 
males it reaches a deep wood brown tinged 
slightly with a bluish gray or lead color. 
There is a dorsal stripe somewhat darker 
than the rest of the hairs usually promi- 
nent, the face is ashy brown, the body 
brown, the under and inner sides of the 
legs tawny. 

Eighty-one years elapsed before a second 
variety of mountain sheep in America was 
discovered. Then was the white sheep of 
northern North America discovered by 
Mr. E. W. Nelson, in 1884, and named 
dalli in honor of Professor Dall, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. D. G. Elliott, of the Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago, in a synopsis of the 
mammals of North America, gives the type 
locality of the Ovis dalli as Fort Reliance 
on the Upper Yukon. Dawson City is the 
type locality of the newly discovered Ovis 
fananni, or saddle back sheep, described by 
Wm. T. Hornaday, director of the New 
York Zodlogical Society. Old Fort Re- 
liance and Dawson City are in the same 
locality, and I cannot believe it possible 
that both varieties live in the vicinity of 
Dawson and Reliance. Whether Mr. Nel- 
son secured specimens at this point in the 
flesh, or simply secured some dry skins of 
Indians that had brought them to Fort Re- 
liance from some distant hunting ground 
T have no means of knowing, but I am per- 
suaded the latter must be correct, as I do 
not believe the white sheep range near 
Dawson or anywhere on the Upper Yukon. 
The white sheep (Ovis dalli) range all of 
the Rocky Mountains from the Liard River 
north to the Arctic Coast and west to the 
Noatak and Kowak rivers in northwestern 
Alaska. Their range extends south from 
the head waters of the Colville River, 
across the Koyukuk River and across the 
Yukon, following the general trend of the 
Yukon hills into the mountainous country 
around the head waters of the Kuskokwim 
River; from there it spreads to the east 
and west. Extending east through the 
great range of mountains at the head of 
the Kuskokwim, through the Sushitna 
country, and in the mountains west of the 
Tanana River, then south to the Copper 
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River, west to the Kinik, down into the 
Kenai Peninsula country, and further west 
around the north of Cook Inlet on the 
Upper Nushugak and throughout the 
region of Lakes Clark and Illiamna. 

The Ovis dalli oceupy the most northerly 
range of any sheep in the world, and the 
most extensive of any in North America. 
They are white the year round, but in sum- 
mer the ends of the hairs are tipped with 
rust, giving the coat an appearance as if 
soiled by sleeping or rolling in clay. In 
winter the coat gets very heavy and is al- 
most perfectly white. They are not so 
large as Ovis canadensis and their bones 
are not so heavy. Their horns grow to 
nearly as great a length as those of cana- 
densis, but are never nearly so heavy, 
rarely exceeding fifteen inches in circum- 
ference at the base. They are more round, 
much lighter in color, not so deeply corru- 
gated, and extend farther from the head. 
The Ovis dalli range entirely above the 
timber line, very rarely coming down into 
the timber at any season of the year: This 
might be attributed to the fact that their 
country is much troubled with wolves, and 
they can more readily detect the approach 
of such enemies in the high open countries. 
They range very nearly the same character 
of country the whole year through, the 
only exception being that the old males 
climb. into slightly more rugged and 
secluded regions in the summer months. 

The next to be described were the black 
sheep of sub-Arctic America, discovered by 
the writer in the Che-on-nee Mountains at 
the head waters of the Stickine River, 
Northwest British Columbia, in 1896, de- 
scribed by Dr. J. A. Allen, curator of ver- 
tebrate zodlogy at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, in 1897, and 
named stonei, in honor of the discoverer. 
The Ovis stonet range throughout the 
mountains north from the head waters of 
the Peace and Frazer rivers as far as the 
source of Pelly River. They are the hand- 
somest of the American wild sheep and the 
darkest, shading from a grayish brown to 
almost black. The adult males are ex- 
tremely dark in the fall, being almost black 
over the shoulders, chest, brisket, and legs, 
shading somewhat lighter on the neck, body, 
and across the loins; light to medium gray 
in the face and white on the rump, under 
the belly, and on the inside of the thighs. 
They are marked by a dark dorsal stripe. 
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Like the Ovis dalli they range entirely 
above the timber line. They and the dalli 
are almost identical in size, and their 
horns are alike very light in color, but the 
style of horn grown by the Ovis stonei is 
entirely different from that of any of its 
relatives, being delicate in pattern and 
eurving gracefully out from the head in a 
sweeping coil that readily distinguishes 
it; in this it more nearly resembles the 
Ovis poli of Central Asia than any Ameri- 
The white rump patch is very 
white and is in such great contrast with 
the dark color of the sides of the animal as 
to render it very striking. The type local- 
ity of the Ovis stonei is in the Che-on-nee 
Mountains, the very heart of the range. 

Closely following the description of the 
Ovis stonei in 1897 came that of the Ovis 
nelsoni, discovered by Mr. E. W. Nelson, 
of the Death Valley expedition in the 
northern continuation of the Funeral 
Mountains, locally known as the Grape 
Vine Mountains, along the boundary line 
of Nevada and California, and described 
by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, of the Biological 
Society of Washington. Ten specimens 
were secured, from which their peculiar 
characteristics were traced. 

The geographie range of the Ovis nel- 
sont is not yet known, but it is probably 
the semi-barren desert country of New 
Mexico and the Southern United States 
from Texas to California. 

Says Dr. Merriam: “Compared with 
Ovis stonei recently described by Dr. Al- 
len, the contrast in color is even more 
marked; but the patterns seem to be the 
same, and the darkening of the under parts 
and legs is also a character of stonei.” 
Type locality, the Grape Vine Mountains, 
or the barren deserts of Southern Califor- 
nia. 

Dr. Merriam describes the Ovis nelsoni 
as similar to Ovis stonet in pattern of 
coloration, but much paler; rump patch 
small and completely divided on median 
line; tail short and slender; molar teeth 
very small; upper parts, except rump 
patch, pale dingy brown; under parts and 
legs much darker, contrasting sharply with 
white areas; inner aspect of thighs and 
posterior aspect of fore and hind legs, 
white. 

Almost four years elapsed after the de- 
scription of Ovis nelsoni without additions 
to the number of species, when Wm. T. 


can sheep. 
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Hornaday’s description of the Ovis fan- 
anni was closely followed by Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam’s description of the Ovis mewi- 
canus. 

The specimen examined by Mr. Horna- 
day was that of an adult male, secured by 
Mr. Henry Brown, near Dawson City, N. 
W. T., and named in honor of Mr. John 
Fanin, curator of the Provincial Museum 
of British Columbia. The specimen was 
taken in midwinter and described as fol- 
lows: Entire head and neck, breast, abdo- 
men, inside of forelegs, and rump patch 
for four inches above insertion of tail, 
snow white. Entire body except as above, 
brownish gray, giving the appearance of a 
white animal covered by a gray blanket. 
This color is produced by a nearly even 
mixture of pure white and blackish brown 
hairs. The gray color covers the shoulders 
from the insertion of the neck downward 
to the knee, where it fades out. On the 
outside of the thigh the gray color grows 
paler as it descends, until at the hock joint, 
it fades out entirely. The posterior edge 
of the thigh is white. The lower portion 
of the inner surface of the thigh partakes 
of the gray body color, but is somewhat 
paler. 

On the front edge of the thigh, and ex- 
tending down to the hoof, is a conspicuous 
band of dark brown, 14 inches wide, which, 
below the hock joint joins rather abruptly 
the pure white hair which covers the sides 
and rear edge of the leg. A similar brown 
band extends down the front of the fore- 
leg, from knee to hoof, similarly backed up 
posteriorly with white. The tail is similar 
in color to the body, but much darker, and 
a thin line of dark brown hair connects it 
with a gray mass of the body. The horns 
are clear, transparent, even amber-like, 
similar to the horns of Ovis dalli, when 
clean; annulations, numerous and well de- 
fined; a slight groove under the superior 
angle is not so deep as that of Ovis stonet. 
In the type specimen the horns do not 
spread as in Ovis dalli and stone. 

During extensive travel in the north I 
went completely around the habitat of this 
new species and frequently obtained infor- 
mation concerning it, but never directly 
penetrated its country or collected any 
specimens. Its range comprises a very 
large portion of the watershed of the 
Upper Yukon, covering the extensive 
mountain country of the lower Stewart 











River, the Macmillan, the Pelly, the Lewis, 
and White rivers, ranging west from the 
western slope of the main range of the 
Rockies to the mountains east of the Tan- 
ana River. They go more into the timber 
than either the dalli or stonet. 

The last of the series to be described was 
Ovis mexicanus, collected by Mr. E. W. 
Nelson and Mr. E. A. Goldman in the bar- 
ren mountains about Lake Santa Maria, 
Chihuahua, Mexico, in 1899, and described 
by Dr. Merriam in April, 1901. It is de- 
scribed as being large in size, much darker 
in color than nelsoni, but lighter than 
canadensis; horns massive, dark, not 
strongly outcurved; hoofs and molars lar- 
ger than in Ovis canadensis; ears long and 
large, nearly double the size of those of 
canadensis; tail long and slender; color 
pattern similar to that of canadensis. 
There is no trace of dorsal stripe on the 
mexicanus, and the muzzle is much paler 
than the rest of the face. The geographi- 
eal range of the mezicanus is not yet 
known. 

Dr. Merriam having found differences in 
the skulls of the sheep of the western 
Dakotas and those of Montana, and Al- 
berta, has described the sheep of the 
western Dakotas as a sub-species of Ovis 
canadensis and named them Ovis cana- 
densis auduboni in honor of Audubon, who 
obtained some specimens from there in 
1848. 

The females of all the different species 
wear horns the character of which are very 
much alike. They are quite flat, slightly 
annulated, grow upward and backward and 
outward to a height rarely exceeding eight 
inches. 

The distribution of the northern vari- 
eties and the range occupied by each is 
pretty clearly defined. There is more to 
learn, however, concerning the ranges of 
the southern varieties, very especially of 
those in Mexico, and it will be extremely 
interesting to know just how far south 
their ranges extend. 

The maximum age of wild sheep, I be- 
lieve to be about sixteen years. 

The general range of the sheep is now 
pretty well known, and it is hardly prob- 
able that many more species will be added 
to the list. The following table gives the 


measurements (in millimeters) and the 
dates of description of the species at pres- 
ent known: 
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The following is a list of measurements 
from a splendid series of Ovis dalli taken 
by me in the Rocky Mountains 66.30 N. in 
the summer of 1898 (measurements in 
inches) : 


—s 
) < 8 8 
3s 3 & 8 
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Ss 8 3s 3 & & 
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Length ....... veccee 5844 5844 «O51 54. 38 39 
MR casasnsees vee 4 8 38% 2% 2% 
TRORUNS cs cnssicusess 1644 154% 154 15 12% 1244 
Femur to humerus.. 36 3412 2744 «338 2212 23 
Across chest...... -- 10% 10 A 9% 6 6 
Height at shoulders, 39 3844 3484 83% 24 24 
Depth of body,..... 18 1744 1434 1544 10% 10 


The habits of the sheep are very regular 
and very interesting. I have spent days 
up in the mountains watching them feed 
and rest and travel. In winter all ages 
mingle in large bands of various numbers, 
according as they are plentiful in any 
given locality. They will paw the snow 
from the grass where it is only a few 
inches deep, but they usually keep to high 
tablelands where the winds keep the snow 
blown off. The character of their coat is 
such as to give them great protection 
against cold and storm, and it is rare that 
the northern herds seek any more protec- 
tion from the elements than what they find 
among the cliffs of rock. The canadensis 
are more accustomed to being in timber 
and often seek the higher belts of timber 
during storm, and sometimes come down to 
the very bottom of the canyons. 

The dalli, the stonei, and the fananni 
simply defy the elements throughout the 
long Arctic and sub-Arctie winters. Like 
most animals they do not feed much dur- 
ing severe storms, and will huddle closely, 
the little fellows crouching alongside the 
older ones for warmth and protection, 
while many of the adult males and 
stronger animals get restless, and prowl 
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about, walk the highest ridges, and nibble 
indifferently at the single spears of grass 
found peeping through the snow here and 
there. When the storm breaks they will at 
once set out to some feeding ground of 
which they have a most perfect knowledge. 
They know their own home, and always 
know where to look for food, even when it 
would seem that every foot of their coun- 
try was buried deep in snow. It not infre- 
quently happens, however, that during 
storms they remain in some small rocky 
eave and the winds drift the snow across 
their only avenue of escape so deeply that 
they find their way out with difficulty. 
The old males are always the first to break 
their way out and their superior strength 
is often put to a severe test, but the road 
made by them is of great advantage to the 
weaker and younger animals. During the 
winter season the older males always lead 
the way from one feeding ground to an- 
other. 

All through the northern mountains 
there are high tablelands of varying ex- 
tent, where the winter winds keep the snow 
swept away sufficiently for the sheep to 
reach the tiny blades of grass, and it is on 
these they range mostly and may be found 
in bands varying from a very few head to 
as many as three hundred. 

The daili is the only species found in 
Aretie America, and the long Arctic 
nights hold no very great terror for them. 

I will never forget with what wonder I 
viewed a small bunch of these animals in 
midwinter. It was the middle of Decem- 
ber and I was traveling east from Her- 
schel Island along the Arctic Coast. We 
were cutting across a point of land that 
extended into the and had reached 
quite a high elevation at the foot of some 
very rugged mountain ridges. The weather 
was very cold (the thermometer register- 
ing about 40° below, Fahr.), but clear and 
quite calm at the foot of the mountains 
where we were. It was about noontime, 
and, although we could not make lunch or 
boil tea for want of fuel, I decided to give 
the dogs a short rest after their long, hard 
climb. There had been no sun in this lati- 
tude for weeks, and storms of the worst 
sort had been frequent. The country was 
barren of trees and shrubbery of every 
kind, and the white mountains looked 
buried deep in snow. I usually kept mov- 
ing moderately while our dogs were rest- 
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ing, and on this occasion I was pacing a 
little knoll viewing with admiration the 
wonders of my surroundings. To the 
north lay the great White limitless frozen 
ocean; to the south rose the towering 
white mountains. The scene was a per- 
fect, spotless white. One of my Esqui- 
maux called me to look. Glancing in the 
direction that he was pointing I could 
make out the outlines of moving objects 
on the very crest of one of the highest and 
most rugged mountain ridges. Through 
my field glasses I discovered a bunch of 
sheep, almost as white as the snow, and 
only the fact that they were moving, out- 
lined against the sky, enabled us to first 
sight them. There were two magnificent 
rams with heavy horns, three females, and 
two young ones, and they followed one be- 
hind the other in this order, frequently 
stopping for a moment to glance about, 
but were making no effort to feed and were 
evidently following this ridge from one 
feeding ground to another. The sky was 
just sufficiently lighted to give their out- 
lines perfectly, and I never gazed at ani- 
mals with more admiration than I gave 
those two magnificent rams, as they walked 
proudly, with heads thrown back, silhou- 
etted so perfectly against the cold blue and 
purple sky. 

They live for months in those high, bar- 
ren, snow-covered, and storm-swept moun- 
tains, with no protection of any kind, not 
even the cheering rays of a winter sun! 

When the sun grows warm in the spring 
the old rams leave the general herd and 
steal into the highest mountains, gradually 
working their way, as the snow leaves the 
higher elevations, into the very highest 
meadows. These are generally small, but 
numerous, and almost always shut in by 
rugged peaks, making them very secluded 
and rendering them almost entirely free 
from every kind of enemy, even a very 
large per cent. of the most ambitious big 
game hunters. In these high pastures, sur- 
rounded with patches of eternal snow and 
ice that are piled so deep in many places 
that the short summers cannot destroy 
them, they live a quiet, peaceful life, and 
exchange their old coats for new ones. 
They have their entire new coat by the 
middle of July, and it is then they begin to 
take on flesh rapidly. By the last of Sep- 
tember they are very fat; in fact I have 
seen them in August so fat that they 

















seemed burdened under the great weight of 
flesh. 

I was once with two companions, one a 
white man and the other an Indian, high 
up in the Che-on-nee Mountains, N. W. B. 


C., hunting Ovis stonet. We reached a 
very high point about 11 a. m. from where 
several high ridges extended in different 
directions. I decided we would take up 
positions overlooking these ridges and 
watch for game, and accordingly my party 
located themselves for the purpose, no two 
being over one hundred yards apart. We 
had kept our places about an hour, and be- 
sides being chilled by the high mountain 
winds, though the sun was really shining 
warm, I was growing tired of the inactiv- 
ity. I never had very much patience in 
waiting for animals to come to me (the 
great feature of an Indian’s hunting), and 
I was just thinking of abandoning my posi- 
tion when I heard a low whistle, and, look- 
ing around, saw the Indian beckoning. 
When I reached him he pointed to a patch 
of snow almost a mile away, and taking my 
glasses I could see two sheep, one stand- 
ing and the other lying down on the snow. 
It was then in the month of August and 
the Indian remarked, “ Sun warm; big ram 
heap fat; ’fraid his glease will melt.” 

The two animals soon left the snow and 
worked their way up the ridge to within a 
-quarter of a mile of us, and again lay down 
on a patch of snow, where they remained, 
lying down most of the time for more than 
three hours. I secured the pair just be- 
fore sundown and they were so fat that I 
concluded the Indian was right; they must 
have feared the sun would melt their fat. 

These animals feed in the early morning 
and evening—always descending the moun- 
tain sides to a convenient pasture, working 
their way to a high ridge for their noon- 
day siesta, and again at evening, when 
they paw out a shallow basin in a bed of 
decomposed shale, a resting place for the 
night. If they are left undisturbed they 
will keep to the same locality all summer 
and may at night always be found on one 
of two or three ridges best suited to them. 
Rarely more than three to five adult rams 
are found together in the summer. 

The ewes seek the larger plateaus of 
slightly lower elevation and, with the dis- 
appearing snow the last of April and first 
of May, bring forth their young. Some- 
times twins, but not often. It is reaily a 
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wonder that they rear any, but they do 
bring up a goodly per cent. in spite of 
wolves, wolverines, eagles, and other ani- 
mals. -The ewes generally keep together in 
considerable numbers and a single band of 
them will range back and forth over a few 
miles of these mountain plateaus, through- 
out the entire summer. 

I never found a more interesting study 
than in following a bunch of these mothers 
with their young during the latter part of 
July in the Che-on-nee Mountains. The 
ranges suited to them are more restricted 
in numbers, and are often more difficult to 
locate than those of the rams. I had 
hunted the Che-on-nee extensively in ’96 
without finding a single trace. In ’97 I de- 
termined to find them, because I wanted to 
secure specimens and I wanted to know 
in what kind of country they ranged. 
With one companion I made the usual 
hunt for several days without success. I 
then resolved to travel straight away 
through the mountains until I found some 
trace of them. The days were very long 
then and, selecting from my camp outfit 
one canvas sheet, one pair of blankets, two 
small pots, one for tea and one for oat- 
meal, a little oatmeal, bacon, and tea, we 
started early one morning for a high level 
plateau that I had often seen from the 
summit of the mountains. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, we 
climbed a high wall and found ourselves on 
the edge of this plateau. For a mile or so 
I saw no sign of sheep, and the pasture 
was not suited to them, all of which was 
very discouraging. Then skirting a little 
clump of low rounded knolls we suddenly 
came in full view of a bunch of ewes and 
lambs. Retiring behind the knolls undis- 
covered I led the way behind a series of 
small elevations with the favor of the wind 
until I was within five hundred yards of 
the band. They were feeding in a little 
swale where the grass, though very short, 
was kept green by the constant trickling of 
water from the numerous patches of snow 
which lay against the sides of the low 
rounded hills that rose here and there from 
the surface of the plateau. I watched 
these animals until nearly dark and then 
retired to a deep canyon for the night. 
For three days in succession I sought this 
bunch of sheep about sunrise every morn- 
ing, and followed them all day, keeping 
advantage of the wind and dodging them 
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by making long detours around hills. With 
a pair of powerful glasses I could often 
bring them so close as to carefully study 


the color of their coats. There were seven 
lambs, no two with one mother. There 
were nine ewes of different ages, two three- 
year-old rams, and three younger animals. 
During the three days they did not leave 
the one plateau, whose width was about 
four miles; and they often fed for half 
a day within a radius of a quarter 
of a mile, moving back and forth as 
gently as if swayed by the wind. No one 
animal fed constantly, but as the bunch 
moved forward, those in the lead fre- 
quently lay down and waited for the others 
to feed past them, when they would jump 
up and join the rear ranks and go to feed- 
ing again. They seemed to lie down and 
to get up instantaneously, as though not 
a second of thought was given to the act. 
Sometimes the animals lying down would 
allow the bunch to feed past them some 
distance, when they would spring up as 
suddenly as if frightened and run rapidly 
until they overtook their mates, then stop 
and go to grazing as quickly as if their 
lives depended on immediate food. The 
lambs would play and frolic about very 
much as domestic lambs do, but would 
never bleat. Most wild ruminants live the 
greater part of their lives in extreme quiet, 
and our sheep live in greater silence than 
any other hoofed animals with the excep- 
tion of the mountain goat. Never, during 
the three days’ watch, did I hear a single 
bleat. Every night this band would sleep 
at the top of the little rocky ridges which 
crossed the plateau, and every morning 
about eleven o’clock they would leave the 
grass and climb to the top of one of those 
ridges, remaining among the rocks and ly- 
ing about on the decomposed rock or shale 
until three or four o’clock in the after- 
noon. None of them would lie down long 
at a time and there were always five or six 
of the bunch playing around in a careless, 
lazy sort of manner. But there were no 
sentinels on watch, as we so often see pic- 
tured. 

At the end of the third day I secured 
one female as a specimen and aimed to get 
her lamb, but it was behind some rocks 
and off with the herd too quick for me. 
The band was terribly frightened and left 
the plateau entirely. 

The next morning I set out to follow 
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them in hopes of securing a lamb. I had 
traveled about three miles and was climb- 
ing a very rocky hill, when just as I was 
nearing the summit I saw a lone animal 
some distance ahead coming toward me. 
I had been following on the trail of the 
bunch and my first impression was that | 
might be near them again, but I soon dis- 
covered that the animal coming toward me 
was a young one, perhaps a lamb, and I hid 
among the rocks to await results. It did 
not see me and kept coming in my diree- 
tion, walking slowly for a hundred yards or 
so at a time and then stopping to look 
around for a moment. When it came quite 
near I could hear it bleat occasionally, but 
very low. It was hunting its mother on the 
back track of the band. It was the only 
bleat I ever heard come from a wild sheep, 
with the exception of once or twice in the 
case of a wounded animal. My heart sank 
within me at the thought of shooting it, 
but if seemed the most merciful thing to 
do, and besides I must have a specimen. 

It is rare that a wounded sheep utters 
any cry. They always face death bravely 
and silently. The young females always 
remain with the ewes all the summer 
through, and the yearling males remain 
with them most of the time, but the two 
and three-year-old rams are the trail 
makers. I have often followed the trail of 
the wild sheep through the mountains with. 
the greatest interest, wondering at the 
many hoofs it must have taken to wear the 
furrows I found in the solid rock. The 
young rams are the travelers, and they are 
largely responsible for the well-worn trails. 
They never know what to do with them- 
selves. They feel that it is not just digni- 
fied to remain with the ewes and young- 
sters, and the old rams high up in the 
mountains disdain their company. So in 
this restless, unsettled position they travel 
back and forth between the two, often fol- 
lowing the same route scores of times each 
summer. They never acquire the flesh that 
the old rams do, for which this restless 
travel is responsible. In the fourth year 
the males begin to assume the dignified 
manners of the adults and, although not 
fully grown until in the sixth year, they 
commence to try their strength for su- 
premacy. It is not, however, until they 
are fully grown that they really do battle 
royal. No animals fight more viciously 
than a pair of full-grown rams by butting; 














they back up, and run at each other with 
all their power, coming together with aw- 
ful force. It is in the head that they can 
stand the heaviest blow, and when one of 
the combatants allows his antagonist to 
strike him in the body, he generally suffers 
seriously. The only sound ever made in 
battle is that of the pounding together of 
heads and horns; the vanquished always 
accepts his defeat in silence. The victor 
rarely displays any mercy and will often 
follow his victim for hours in an effort to 
inflict further wounds. The southern ani- 
mals are the greatest fighters and the ends 
of the horns of the Ovis canadensis are 
nearly always battered off because, being 
so close to the side of the head, the ends of 
the horns often receive the full force of 
the blow from the base or heavy part of the 
antagonist’s horn. The male adult cana- 
densis almost always has the appearance of 
having a Roman nose. This is largely due 
to bruises on the front of the nose received 
in battle, which cause the skin to grow 
very thick. I have killed specimens where 
this skin was fully five-eighths of an inch 
thick and almost grown fast to the nasal 
bones. And in many instances the hair 
was completely worn off. The males of 
the northern varieties fight, but not so 
viciously, and in a large number secured by 
me in different localities I rarely found 
either the horns or the noses of the ani- 
mals seriously battered. The old story 
that the rams jump from cliffs alighting 
on their heads among the rocks many feet 
below without injury, is a myth. They 
practise no such thing. They leap down 
rugged places, but they always aim to land 
on their feet. Wherever the rams go the 
ewes and young will go, and the latter have 
no heavy horns. 

In sealing dizzy heights the Ovis dalli 
has no superior. I once located three 
young rams while hunting the Ovis dalli 
in the Northern Rockies, that were rest- 
ing on a ledge seemingly not more than a 
foot in width on the face of an almost 
perpendicular cliff fully five hundred feet 
below the top. I watched them some time 
by lying down and peering over the top of 
the wall. I directed my Indians to throw 
stones at them, knowing that when they 
were disturbed they would find some route 
to the top of the cliff. Pretty soon I could 
hear them traveling the face of the cliff 
and I could tell by the sounds which way 
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they were going. I ran as fast as I could 
in the same direction and saw two of the 
animals show up on the brink of the high 
wall about four hundred yards ahead. I 
fired a hurried shot, just as they saw me 
and were turning to run, but failed to hit 
either of them, and they were soon safely 
out of reach. 

I kept going and was within one hun- 
dred and fifty yards of where they had 
stood when the third animal showed up. 
I fired, missing him the first shot, but 
bringing him down with the second. In 
his death struggles he went over the face 
of the cliff and rolled down to a little 
bench about three hundred. teet below. 
With me were three splendid young In- 
dians and one of them had with him a long 
rope, but with the aid of this and by trying 
every possible means of descent we could 
not get down that cliff any place, even 
where the animals came up, and were com- 
pelled to leave our specimen untouched, 
although we were badly in need of food 
and that ram represented the only food 
in sight. 

In the possession of Mr. Madison Grant, 
secretary of the New York Zodlogical So- 
ciety, is the head of a four-year-old ram 
which I secured in the Rockies, about 66° 
North latitude, whose performances are 
worthy of record as showing the footing 
and endurance of these animals. The In- 
dians I had with me on this trip were as 
wretched hunters as Indians can possibly 
be. One of them reported in camp one 
evening that he had crippled a ram but 
failed to secure him. This fellow had pre- 
viously used up nearly two hundred rounds 
of ammunition without securing a single 
animal, and I did not believe that he had 
really crippled one. I am very much 
averse to leaving cripples in the moun- 
tains, however, and I decided to take all 
my help the following morning and look 
for this one. We rounded the crest of a 
high plateau in the country the Indian 
claimed to have hunted, and on reaching 
a certain point, he told me to wait, say- 
ing that he was going into the canyon 
below to look for the fellow. My other 
two Indians wandered off in another direc- 
tion hunting, and I remained alone to 
await results. Two or three hours had 
elapsed when I heard a hallooing, and look- 
ing down the canyon in the direction from 
which the sounds came, saw the Indian 
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working his way up the bottom and could 
make out the ramhobbling alongamong the 
rocks some distance ahead of him. I could 
not. at first understand what the Indian 
was trying to do, but soon concluded that 
he had determined on driving the specimen 
to the top of the plateau where I was, 
rather than to help carry it up, believing I 
would be on the lookout and finish it when 
it reached the top. I felt pity for the poor 
cripple and could I have reached it in time 
I should have tried to save it the climb, 
but as it was I could only wait. I had no 
thought of failing to put an end to its life 
when it came up at the head of the can- 
yon, and had taken a seat on a rock about 
one hundred yards from where I expected 
it. As it stood on top, I saw that its left 
thigh was crushed, the leg hanging entirely 
helpless, and the whole thigh and rump 
were red with blood, presenting a ghastly 
sight. It stood still for a moment on three 
legs, and, turning its head in my direction, 
looked straight at me without moving. I 
raised my rifle and fired at its shoulder. It 
dropped to the ground and rolled com- 
pletely over. I was so satisfied that I had 
killed it that I dropped my rifle and 
started forward. I had scarcely risen to 
my feet when the ram was up and off, go- 
ing at a remarkable speed, his left hind leg 
swinging in the air like a pendulum. I 
was so astonished that I never thought of 
my rifle until he was out of my reach, and 
then I went after him, rifle in hand as fast 
as I could go, but he disappeared over a 
canyon wall before I could get a shot. The 
Indians soon joined me in the chase, but 
the first we saw of him he was perched on 
top of a high spiral rock that rose abruptly 
from the face of the canyon wall about 
two hundred yards below us. I could not 
shoot him there, for if I did he would have 
tumbled off and gone to pieces on the rocks 
below. I sent the Indians down to drive 
him from the top of the rock, expecting 
they would kill him when he landed on the 
slide below. I stood watching the fellow, 
wondering what he would do next and feel- 
ing half sick at the thought of his suffer- 
ing. When he saw the Indians coming he 
went down the side of that rock almost as 
if he had wings, and was soon far ahead of 
them down the canyon. 

The Indians then separated and com- 
menced a long chase up and down that 
canyon after the ram, keeping it up until 
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two of them gave out and came back to 
where I was. I could see every move, and 
I began to think that the ram must possess 
several lives. The third Indian kept on, 
but was a long way behind the ram, which 
had turned back toward our position. It 
came up the canyon until just about even 
with us, when it turned directly toward us 
up a little side canyon. Climbing to a 
position of not more than two hundred 
yards below it found its way up a very 
abrupt cliff wall and disappeared. Adjust- 
ing my glasses I discovered that it had en- 
tered a large cavern in the face of the cliff, 
and I could very clearly make out the out- 
lines of its white body in the shadows of 
the cavern, and could see that it was lying 
down. At length the Indian climbed to 
where he could see the ram, but he could 
not get it, and I knew that if he shot it 
where it was, he could not get it. He com- 
menced pelting the wounded ram with 
stones and it jumped up, came to the 
mouth of the cavern and after a moment’s 
hesitation, turned directly around the face 
of the cliff, that to all appearances was 
almost perfectly straight up and down 
without any visible foothold. It proceeded 
for about thirty feet around the face of 
the cliff, and then, as if to show us just 
what a ram could do, it turned completely 
around and walked back to its starting 
point and leaped to the rocks fully fifteen 
feet below, falling as it landed. Another 
chase took place, the Indian bringing it 
down with a shot a half hour later. It 
was so fearfully mangled and its white 
coat so saturated with blood that I could 
save only the head, which was a very pretty 
one. The only ball I had fired at iv had 
struck it in the left side, just behind the 
shoulder and ranged upward and _ back- 
ward not far from the heart, passing out 
at the right flank. It had sustained most 
painful injuries the day before, had bled 
profusely from the wound I gave it, both 
externally and internally, and yet it not 
only clung to life, but performed in a way 
almost beyond the belief of those who wit- 
nessed it. 

Wild sheep depend for greatest protec- 
tion on their climbing capabilities. They 
travel where no man can follow and often 
in climbing use their knees instead of their 
forehoofs. Their first instinct at the ap- 
proach of an enemy is to start for the 
mountain top, aiming if possible to get 
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above and keep above the enemy. The 
greatest exception I ever found to this 
rule was among the white sheep of the 
Northern Rockies, which have run straight 
away from me down the mountain, cross- 
ing deep canyons below in preference to 
skirting the mountain I was on. The stor- 
ies told of rams always standing on watch 
while the rest of the herd is at rest are 
purely visionary. Many artists have ac- 
cepted this idea and many hunters believe 
in it, and honestly enough, too. But I 
have frequently seen bunches of every 
class of these animals perfectly uncon- 
cerned, without a single member of the 


herd making any pretense at standing 
guard. The movements of sheep are rather 


remarkable; they will trot, gallop, and 
lope, but the trot is very little indulged in, 
and the gallop is a gait they always take 
very leisurely. When they are alarmed or 
travel rapidly they lope and often jump 
stiff legged for long distances at a time 
over every sort of country. 

Although surefooted they often get falls, 
sometimes quite serious ones. On several 
I have killed a female 


occasions whose 


lower jaw had been broken, evidently from 
a fall on the rocks. 


They are fond of salt, 
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especially in the spring, and often visit 
licks or places where salty or brackish 
water oozes from the earth, where they will 
lick and gnaw at the ground. 

Wolves, wolverines, and eagles are their 
most common enemies, and the lambs suf 
fer extensively from these. Wolves are 
capable of taking down grown animals, but 
in summer hunger seldom induces them to 
make the struggle, and in winter they 
prefer lower altitudes. There are manv 
stories told of the lordly ram doing battle 
with. wolves, which are on a par with the 
story of their leaping from dizzy heights. 
The old rams are cunning and in this lies 
their greatest safety. They are perfectly 
at home on rocky ledges, where the wolf is 
not, and if they can gain such a position 
they will, with one charge, hurl the wolf to 
the rocks below. But by this method of 
battle only can sheep defend themselves 
against wolf or wolverine. It is not un 
common for a band to start a snowslide 
and the whole lot to go down with it to 
their death, but the loss. from such causes 
is inconsiderable. 

The prospector and the white hunter 
who live in the mountains, and the In- 
dians, who now all carry firearms, are re- 





sponsible for the destruction of these beau- 
tiful animals. The Indians used to snare 
them and kill them with bows and arrows 
by hiding behind rocks near their trails. 

On what is known as Black Mountain, 
just inside the Arctic Coast and to the 
west of the Mackenzie delta there yet 
stands a stone fence constructed by the 
Tooyogmioots, a tribe of Eskimo now ex- 
tinct, for the purpose of snaring the sheep. 
They left openings in the fence at regular 
distances and at these openings set their 
snares. 

Almost all the northern Indians and the 
Eskimo to the west of the Mackenzie, in 
Northwest Territory and Alaska, use the 
skins of the sheep extensively for clothing, 
and the horns of the animals are split and 
steamed and bent into shape for spoons, 
some of them very artistically. 

If American ruminants lived in flats, the 
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buffalo would be on the first floor; the 
moose, elk, and deer on the first and see- 
ond floors; the caribou on the second and 
third floors; the sheep on the third and 
fourth floors; and the goat on the top. In 
this way one may locate their relative 
positions as to altitude. 

Sheep hunting is an adventurous sport, 
full of excitement and hard climbing. 
While it does not demand the skill and 
wooderaft of still-hunting, it is one of the 
grandest sports indulged in by American 
big game hunters, and is experienced by 
fewer of them than any other sort of big 
game hunting. 

I have been caught in cold rains, hail 
storms and in sleet and wet snows, high 
up in the mountains when it seemed my 
life would be chilled out of me in spite of 
my best efforts to keep my blood warm. I 
have been caught on the face of rugged 
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mountains where I could searcely hold on, 
when wind storms would come sweeping 
down and take such hold of me as to al- 
most break my hold on the rocks. During 
weeks in the Rockies between 66° and 67° 
North I have lived almost without shelter, 
experiencing every sort of storm. I have 
traveled all day in the cold rain and with 
only a single pair of blankets slept in the 
rain all night. One might live a rather 
luxurious camp life while hunting the 
Ovis canadensis, but if one would get to 
know such animals, he must actually live 
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weather was perfect, so we never put up 
shelter during the entire trip; but slept in 
the open. Near where we slept was a little 
mountain lake, clear as erystal, through 
which flowed a stream of water, just from 
the snow and almost as cold as ice. Around 
us rose the rugged canyon walls and at the 
foot of one of these was a great stretch of 
snow many feet deep. We kept our fresh 
meat buried in the snow, which proved a 
most convenient ice box. Every day we 
would climb these high ridges and travel 
them for miles hunting sheep and viewing 
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in their country, prepared to follow them 
at all times of the year and under all kinds 
of conditions. I have spent months high 
in the mountains, and studying and hunt- 
ing these animals without tasting food 
from civilized lands, sharing the life of 
my savage help and facing the elements 
without sickness or a cold. 

Once, on the other hand, I camped in the 
Che-on-nee mountains just in the mouth 
of a canyon and at the foot of high ridges 
where the sheep were accustomed to range. 
Our only fuel was a few small scrub bal- 
sam and alders, but it was August and the 


one of the grandest panoramas of moun- 
tain scenery in the world. I left our camp 
one day with two men, a small piece of 
canvas, one pair of blankets, and a frying 
pan. We had but little care as to where 
night should overtake us, and just be- 
fore sunset I killed two magnificent rams. 
We cooked our fresh steaks on a fire 
of dead willows and the three of us slept 
warm and comfortable on top of the piece 
of canvas with the one pair of blankets 
over us. 

This is the cheerful side of sheep hunt- 
ing. 




















THE BEGINNINGS 





OF POPULAR INTEREST 


IN NATURAL HISTORY 


By W. S. DUNBAR 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OLD ENGRAVINGS IN THE COLLECTION OF THE AUTHOR 


HEN the published work of Dar- 
win and Wallace, nearly half a 
century ago, first gave to the 


lower animals their real place in the econ- 
omy of nature there arose a loud ery of 
incredulity, as though the pride of genus 
homo had been injured. That era of 
scepticism was soon succeeded by a still 
longer period of 
seoffing, and it 
in turn gave way 
to an attitude of 
outward indiffer- 
ence. But at last 
the apparent un- 
concern has dis- 


appeared, and 
within the past 
five years there 


has developed an 
astonishing pub- 
lic demand for 
accurate knowl- 
edge regarding 
the lower forms 
of animal life. 
Civilized man- 
kind has finally 
realized the 
unity of nature, 
and appreciates 
the worth and 
meaning of those 
lessons that can 
only be learned 
by a study of the 
beasts, birds, rep- 
tiles, and fishes 
of the earth. Modern interest in natural 
history has reached a development never 
before equaled, which is perhaps destined 
to increase until the brain of man has 
solved those few stupendous riddles by 
which he is still surrounded. 

To-day, nothing but the most painstak- 
ing and literal truth will satisfy the popu- 
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lar desire for information concerning all 
lower forms in the scale of animate ex- 
istence. To supply this craving men are 
sent down into the sea with photographic 
apparatus, in order that pictures of the 
fishes in their natural element may be ob- 
tained for study and publication. Other 
men spend hours in tree tops, strapped to 
the branches, 
that they may 
photograph birds 
when nest-mak- 
ing andwhile en- 
gaged in the va- 
rious tasks of 
their daily life. 
Still other inves- 
tigators remain 
hiddenin jungles 
and mountain 
erevasses for 
days, amid extra- 
ordinary hard- 
ships, to secure 
pictures showing 


how wild ani- 
mals really act 
when in their 


native haunts. 
Books on all 
phases of ani- 
mate nature, 
from spiders to 
seagulls and 
mushrooms to 
mastodons 


are 
written by ex- 
perts, published 


in attractive form and read by hundreds 
of thousands. For the greatest historical 
novel ever issued is the earth itself, with 
geologic epochs for chapters, man’s devel- 
opment for a plot, and a sequel whose still 
hidden mystery has been debated since his- 
tory began. 

Yet notwithstanding the present re- 
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markable interest in the living things of 
the world, many mistaken beliefs regard- 


ing them still persist. The errors that 
have been handed down for a century or 
more until they have erystalized into 
popular conviction cannot be corrected in 
a day, or a year. Many of the animate 
types of most interest and importance to 
mankind are so small that they cannot be 
studied except by scientists, under special 
conditions and with costly apparatus. Ac- 
curate information concerning this class 
of creatures can only be spread abroad by 
lectures, pictures, and scientific articles 
written in the language of everyday life. 
Still other members of the animal kingdom 
cannot exist except in the restricted and 
almost inaccessible areas where they are 
naturally found, or else are so rare that 
specimens are seldom to be obtained. 
These, together with their purpose in the 
scheme of nature, are being made known 
by printed descriptions and especially by 
the invaluable aid of photography. And 
finally, the earth is being ransacked for 
those larger animals which can endure 
confinement, in order that living individ- 
uals may be placed on view to satisfy the 
interest that has arisen concerning them 
and their place in the seale of animate 
things. By these practical methods are 
the old errors being combated, and facts 
supplied to the millions now demanding 
them. 

Although this universal modern ac- 
knowledgment of the importance of nat- 
ural history study, and this craving for 
accurate information concerning the rela- 
tion of the lower animals to man and each 
other has only become noteworthy in the 
past few years, the beginnings of the move- 
ment can be traced much farther back into 
the past, and to one particular event. And 
in the process of following to its origin 
this significant phenomenon of modern 
education can be discovered the reason for 
much of the error that sprang up, and still 
remains, in the attitude of man toward the 
truths now taught by natural history. 

At first thought it might be considered 
that the work of Charles Darwin, some 
forty-three years ago, marked the real be- 
ginning of modern interest in natural his- 
tory. It is indeed true that his book on 
the origin of species, by stimulating 
thought and provoking a violent discussion 
regarding all animal life, did give a tre- 
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mendous impulse thereafter to the public 
interest in lower orders of life upon the 
earth. But the writing of that work was 
in itself a significant proof of an already 
existing interest in the subject, rather than 
the cause of it. Darwin’s mind, much in 
advance of the other scientific intellects of 
that time, brought together and analyzed 
all the then known facts of natural history, 
added still others, of his own discovery, 
and his theory was the logical consequence. 

If it be true, then, that Darwin’s book 
eannot be justly called the starting point 
of modern popular interest in natural his- 
tory, to what still earlier event can the 
origin of the movement be ascribed? The 
answer to that question must be sought, 
of course, in the printed records of man’s 
activity, and in books that have much to 
say about animals. Going gradually back 
through the seventy-five or eighty: years 
which preceded the publication of Dar- 
win’s volume on species in 1859, we find a 
large number of books, printed especially 
in England, Holland, and Germany, that 
discussed natural history and that were 
copiously illustrated with pictures of many 
animals and scenes in strange countries. 
This outburst, as it may be called, of such 
publications, was especially prominent in 
the decade between 1781 and 1790 inclu- 
sive, and was almost equally noteworthy 
during the ten years between 1791 and 
1800. The question then arises, Was 
there any important and highly interesting 
event, or events, just previous to 1781, 
which would arouse general public atten- 
tion and inspire the publication of such 
books, with such illustrations relating to 
natural history. 

There was. The circumstance in ques- 
tion was the series of celebrated voyages 
of Captain Cook around the world, begun 
in 1768 and completed in 1780. On these 
voyages he and the vessels he commanded 
visited Australia, Brazif, Tasmania, New 


Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, Tahiti, 
New Caledonia, many other islands of the 


Pacific, the Arctic regions, western 
America, Alaska, New Guinea, China and 
other parts of Asia, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. The members of his expeditions, in 
addition to their explorations and scien- 
tific work, hunted and observed polar bears 
and walrus, serpents, apes, monkeys, pecu- 
liar birds, opossums, sea otters, strange 
turtles and fishes, kangaroos, and scores of 
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other animals either wholly or practically 
unknown to the people of England and the 
rest of Europe. The travelers made draw- 
ings of all these remarkable creatures they 
saw or killed, or heard described, and on 
the return of the final expedition in 1780 
numerous and elaborate narratives of the 
voyages, accompanied by | illustrations 
made from the natural history and geo- 
graphical sketches obtained during the 
trips, were printed and widely circulated 
in England and on the Continent. 

Previous to the journeys of Captain 
Cook there had been printed, to be sure, 
various books that dealt with travel and 
natural history and that had pictures in 
them, some fairly accurate and some ab- 
surd. The story of Captain Cook’s voy- 
ages, however, was of a different sort. It 
did not deal in generalities or guesses or 
dull scientific records, but with the adven- 
tures and triumphs of particular men, and 
the dramatic death of a celebrated ex- 
plorer. It struck the personal note, that 
surest method of attracting and holding 
publie attention. In describing a meeting 
with some animal the popular editions of 
the narrative not only gave the beast’s pic- 
ture, but told how it acted when attacked, 
how it fought and how it died. And all 
this, in a certain sense, was incidental to 
the main narrative. In other words, the 
story taught its natural history in a vividly 
descriptive manner without appearing to 
do so, which is the highest art in teaching, 
and the way to produce the most abiding 
impression. 

Besides all this there were three other 
important qualities in the popular editions 
of Captain Cook’s voyages, considered as 
natural history textbooks, that gave them 
supremacy over earlier works. Their pic- 
tures, as a rule, were larger or better; they 
showed numerous interesting animals, 
scenes, and men hitherto undescribed, and 
they served to place side by side, in unpre- 
meditated but thought-compelling con- 
trast, the startling similar animal furms of 
widely separated lands. 

Nor was this the only effect of the Eng- 
lish navigator’s voyages. The importance 
of his discoveries and the general interest 
aroused by them immediately inspired 
England, Prussia, and France, and num- 
berless private travelers to equip still other 
expeditions and send them over the seas, so 
that the period between 1780 and 1800 be- 
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came celebrated for the amount of new in- 
formation which it contributed to man’s 
knowledge of natural history. Among the 
important voyages of this period were 
those of Sonnerat to the East Indies in 
1774-81, Le Vaillant’s travels in Africa in 
1783-85, Dixon’s voyage around the world 
in 1785-88, Portlock’s similar trip during 
the same years, Meares’ journey to the Pa- 
cific in 1788-89, Marchand’s voyage around 
the world in 1790-92, Barrow’s visit to 
Cochin China in 1792-93, Vancouver’s cir- 
cumnavigation of the earth between 1790- 
95, Browne’s travels in Africa, Egypt, and 
Syria from 1792-98, Broughton’s trip to 
the North Pacific during 1795-98, Harne- 
mann’s travels in Africa in 1797-98, and 
Grant’s visit to Australia in 1800. And 
each of these and many other journeys was 
followed by widely cireulated books. de- 
seribing them, which in turn spread broad- 
east a constantly increasing knowledge of 
the animal life of the planet. In this ad- 
ditional manner did the work of Captain 
Cook profoundly affect the thought of a 
single generation, by suddenly bringing 
down upon it a deluge of new and interest- 
ing facts relating to the earth and all its 
strange inhabitants. Such an enormous 
addition to the world’s information con- 
cerning a single department of knowledge 
could have but one effect. It stimulated 
mankind’s interest in natural history to an 
extent greater than ever before observed 
within a like period. For the public 
thought inspired by the exploratory epoch 
begun by Columbus concerned itself only 
with the possibility of acquiring wealth, 
and previous to that time, in the Middle 
Ages, a study of the secrets of nature was 
considered almost criminal. 

The consequence of these publications 
was immediate and lasting. The intelli- 
gence of the civilized world received 
through them a new energy. It gained a 
glimpse of things yet unconsidered, and 
the extraordinary popular interest in the 
men and animals of strange countries 
which was awakened by the story of Cap- 
tain Cook’s voyage, as published just 
after 1780, may fairly be named as the 
starting point of the movement that now 
seems destined to end only when the last 
mystery of life upon this planet is 
revealed. 

Before beginning a consideration of the 
important intervals between Captain 











Cook’s travels and the publication of Dar- 
win’s work it will be desirable to briefly 
outline, and show by example, the public 
ignorance of and comparative indifference 
to natural history which existed before the 
years covered by the English navigator’s 
achievements. Previous to that epoch 
making period the two peoples best in- 
formed upon the subject were the Dutch 
and the English, which fact was due to 
their habit of sailing the distant seas. Yet 
so unsatisfactory is description by word of 
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those who were not learned, had a more or 
less hazy idea of the lion, the camel, and 
the elephant. All else, in the public mind 
at least, was grotesque error and nonchal- 
ant ignorance. 

Coming now to the era that began with 
the new interest in natural history aroused 
by Cook’s voyages, it is easy to recognize a 
sincere effort to portray the truth. An ac- 
companying cut from an English account 
of Cook’s travels and other voyages 
printed by Alexander Hogg, of London, in 
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A Drawing of 1788, Which Makes the Graceful Musk Deer Look Like a Cripple. 


mouth that returned travelers of these 
countries could convey no adequate under- 
standing of the strange creatures they had 
seen, and such few animals as_ were 
brought back by them were of no especial 
value in educating the masses of their fel- 
low men. Nor was there a clear concep- 
tion in any man’s mind, at that time, of 
the amazing unity and ingenuity which 
nature displays in the animal kingdom. In 
addition to a limited knowledge of the or- 
dinary creatures about them, the untrav- 
eled people of Europe and America, and 


1785, shows a sea otter of the American 
coast, an opossum of Tasmania, and a 
polar bear. True, the drawings are very 
erude, and both the artist and the en- 
graver entirely failed to catch the play of 
muscle and that aspect of life which alone 
can give virility to animal pictures, but an 
earnest effort to be honest, to set forth the 
truth, is apparent. The man who drew 
those three creatures saw with his own 
eyes, and did his best to show what he had 
seen for the benefit of others. That trait 
of honesty in the portrayal of animals, 
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that striving after greater accuracy, was 
the chief distinguishing feature of the 
period between 1780 and 1800. It then ap- 
peared persistently for the first time, and 
was in fact the basis on which has since 
been built all modern popular study of 
natural history. 

Within a short time after the appear- 
ance of Captain Cook’s completed travels 
there were printed, chiefly in London, a 
large number of books dealing with nat- 
ural history, in response to the newly 
aroused demand for more knowledge of the 
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Three of Catton’s drawings, the hippopota- 
mus and the mandril (August 15, 1787), 
and the musk deer (March 1, 1788), are 


here réproduced. Catton’s engravings 
were splendidly printed and plainly show 
the effort to achieve exactness, but they 
entirely failed to catch the restlessness, 
the energy of life, the grace, or the pon- 
derousness of the creatures they were in- 
tended to represent. The drawings are 
recognizable without the names, but that is 
all. “Among those here reproduced the 
sedate hippopotamus looks as if he might 




















The Hippopotamus is Here Given Slender Waist, Long Legs, anda Generally Agile Appearance. 


animal kingdom. The reason that London 
was the birthplace of most of these early 
works was because that city, with its wide- 
sailing commerce, received more foreign 
animals through its returning merchant- 
men than any other port. Consequently 
the London artists and publishers of the 
period had access to more living natural 
history material than those of other cen- 
tres. Among the most pretentious of 
these works was a series of thirty-six large 
pictures of animals that were drawn from 
life, engraved and published by Charles 
Catton, of London, in 1787 and 1788. 





be a sprinter of no mean ability, while the 
really agile musk deer appears as though 
he could hobble only with extreme diffi- 
culty. The mandril, then known to Cat- 
ton simply as “the baboon,” would to- 
day be described as a humorous caricature. 
Yet these and the rest of Catton’s engrav- 
ings constituted the most pretentious ef- 
fort yet made to depict strange beasts, and 
in spite of their faults they bear the evi- 
dence of an earnest endeavor to educate 
the people. That they did not do so to a 
greater degree was possibly due to the fact 
that neither their author nor any man then 
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comprehended nature’s laws as revealed in 
the animal kingdom, or viewed natural 
history in its marvelous unity. By many 
people at that period animals were still 
considered to be automata that worked by 
a kind of machinery, like clocks, and the 
rapidly growing interest in them still re- 
mained largely based on human inquisi- 
tiveness and regard for the strange and 
curious. 

Nevertheless, progress was apparent, 
and it this time—1800—that 
books and illustrations dealing with ani- 
mals gave sure indication that two funda- 
mental principles of natural history had 
been dimly grasped by the popular intelli- 
gence. The books in question began to 
systematically picture animals in groups 
based upon similarity of form and struc- 
ture, and tried to show individual animals 
as they appeared when engaged in actions 
typical to them. 

This new picture-grouping of similar 
creatures found in widely separated locali- 
ties foreshadowed the more recent admis- 
sion of their evolutionary relationship, 
while the illustrations various 
creatures performing especial acts pecu- 
liar to themselves alone, was the first glim- 
mer of our present knowledge that en- 
vironment and the struggle for existence 
result in giving particular forms and 
powers to particular types of animal life. 
These were important steps in advance. 

The fishes and other sea animals, whose 
daily life is now shown to us by submarine 
photography and in aquariums wherein 
they are surrounded by all the comforts of 
home, presented an especially hard prob- 
lem for portrayal during the days when 
modern interest in natural history was 
beginning. Systematic study of the 
ocean’s depths had not commenced, nor did 
apparatus exist for the capture and pres- 
ervation of strange creatures. The 
scarcer marine forms were therefore illus- 
trated and deseribed from hearsay or frag- 
ments, while the outlines of common fish 
were generally obtained by drawings from 
dead specimens, which resulted in pictures 
that made them look like fish whittled out 
of wood. 

Popular interest in the lower animals 
kept steadily growing, and by 1818 the 
“ Eneyeclopedia Londinensis ” was engaged 
in publishing an elaborate series of plates 
of birds and beasts which appeared regu- 
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larly until 1827 or thereafter. 
series of plates the early mixture of accu- 
racy and grotesque mistake in portraying 
animals reached its culminating point, and 
same to an end. 

The next picture published in 1821, is 
that of a well-known African bird called 


the jacana. The artist’s sketch is a proof 
of the carelessness and lack of proportion 
in drawing which was then so frequent in 
such work. A jacana really has long toes, 
to keep it from sinking into the marshes 
it frequents, but an accurate picture would 
reveal the toes to be about as long as the 
beak, instead of longer than the whole 
body, as here depicted. 

One plate in the “London Encyclo- 
pedia ” of the same period showed two ex- 
cellently drawn species of the African and 
Indian pangolin, and called them lizards. 
They were not lizards at all, but that is 
only a minor error. In connection with the 
two other “lizards ” is shown a mylodon’s 
skeleton which it erroneously declares to 
be the skeleton of an American mastodon, 
and names the mastodon with the other 
“lizards” as a similar species. That is to 
say, a popular work on natural history 
published only some seventy-five years ago, 
considered the mastodon to be a lizard and 
so informed the reading public. If proof 
of the fact did not exist, such an asser- 
tion at the present day would probably be 
considered as too absurd for contradiction. 

By 1827 the period that began with Cap- 
tain Cook’s voyages was rapidly drawing 
to a close, and one of the chief causes that 
brought it to an end was the wide circula- 
tion of the excellent and admirably illus- 
trated works on natural history written by 
Cuvier and other careful scientific investi- 
gators of the time. Among the most pre- 
tentious of these publications was the 
work entitled “ The Animal Kingdom Ar- 
ranged in Conformity with its Organiza- 
tion,” in sixteen volumes, and dated Lon- 
don, 1827-35. By that time the people of 
Europe and America had gained a vastly 
better knowledge of the appearance and 
habits of the important animals of the 
world, and progress thenceforward was 
rapid. Having thus at last obtained this 
basic information, public interest in nat- 
ural history turned to a consideration of 
the causes which had produced the lower 
forms of animal life, and to a discussion of 
their place and purpose in the scheme of 

















nature. Out of this popular debate Dar- 
win’s work was the natural and logical out- 
come. 

In one sense Darwin’s book on the origin 
of species, in spite of the controversy it 
started, was a setback to popular interest 
in natural history, for the theory it ad- 
vanced was startlingly revolutionary. It 
clashed with some of the most deepset be- 
liefs then held by a majority of civilized 
man, and its temporary result, except to 
scientists, was thus to create an aversion 
to the subject in many minds. But gradu- 
ally mankind has come to appreciate the 
value to itself of the information that is 
obtainable in no other way than by a eare- 
ful study of the lower animals. The care- 
less days of the mastodonie lizard are gone, 
and instead has come a realization that 
every feather, every bone, every muscle, 
and every action of every living creature 
has a meaning and a reason. More men 
hunt to-day with cameras than with rifles. 
Strange animals are studied instead of 
slaughtered, and skilled doctors and sur- 
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geons minister to the ailments of rare 
zovlogical specimens, that they may still 
abide with us and teach us. So great, in 
fact, has become the public interest in 
natural history that when Sir Harry John- 
son recently returned from Central Africa 
to England, the immensely valuable in- 
formation he had obtained concerning the 
geography and the commercial resources 
and possibilities of the region he had ex- 
plored were almost wholly ignored by the 
public of two hemispheres. Interest in 
those things of world-wide importance was 
quite eclipsed, in the popular estimation, 
by his discovery of a hitherto unknown 
beast. 

Captain Cook met a melancholy end in 
the dinner kettle of some natives of 
Hawaii, but the movement toward a care- 
ful study of organic life which he unwit- 
tingly began has become the chief feature 
of man’s present educational activity, and 
it will continue so long as the steam which 
arose from that cannibal repast floats in 
the clouds of the earth. 


TROLLEYING TO BALTIMORE 


By WILLIAM J. LAMPTON 


OSSIBLY trolleying is an acquired 
taste. But what if it is? So is 
everything else in this world except 

milk. If we acquired no new tastes, in 
what a state of mental, moral, and phys- 
ical stagnation would the world find itself. 
Even Adam and Eve would not have 
touched the apple, and there would not be 
a ready-made clothing emporium or a bon- 
net shop on earth to-day. There wouldn’t 
be anything over all this fair land except 
cows and a vast dairy trust, and life would 
searcely be worth a doctor’s visit. 
Twenty-five years ago the trolley, as we 
now know it, was practically unknown, the 
street car, drawn by the horse and his 
humble half-brother the mule, being the 
link between the old time of the stage 
eoach and the new time of the railway 
train. To-day there are trolley lines ex- 





tending out and around from every popu- 
lous centre until a trolley map looks like 
a page from an exhaustive volume on cob- 
webs. The travel on trolleys has phenom- 
enally increased over that on the old 
style horse cars, slow and not sure, but 
until very recently long distance trolley- 
ing was not possible. Nor is it completely 
so yet, but with some assistance in stop- 
gapping by steam trains, boats, stages, and 
walking, quite extensive trips may be 
made. Of these, that to Boston has been 
accomplished on several occasions, as well 
as that to Philadelphia, but no adventur- 
ous trolley pioneer had essayed to keep his 
face turned to the south after reaching 
Philadelphia and had gone on to Balti- 
more. Possiblv Philadelphia seemed to be 
the Ultima Thule. In any event the trol- 
leyer from New York hurried back to that 
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town aftey he had got as far away as the 
city by the Schuylkill. 

Fired by the spirit of Columbus and 
other bold blazers of new paths to glory, 
the writer of this chronicle looked south- 
ward to the limit and longed to trolley 
thither. But trolleying is one of the joys 
that is doubled by division, so he sought 
some one equally bold and willing who 
would go with him into the far country. 
As has been hinted, trolleying is an ac- 
quired taste, and very, very many have not 
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his own breeding, but he was not haughty, 
and he took to the trolley as do those for 
whom the trolley is especially designed. 
Our preparations for the voyage were 
completed in fifteen minutes—an um- 
brella, a small handbag containing the 
necessary toilet articles, a “nightie,” an 
extra collar and shirt, a “trolley guide,” 
and there you are. What more is needed 
for three or four days? Not even a flask, 
for trolleying is sufficient exhilaration in 
itself. But one must take a camera of 


**It is a pleasant land to the south of Philadelphia.” 


yet acquired it. No one among his 
friends could be found to face the possi- 
bilities; everybody was busy, or everybody 
was broke, and the trip seemed to be on 
the way to the warehouse of wnaccom- 
plished things, when that hekp in every 
time of trouble, the newspaper, was 
thought of and a little published ery from 
Macedonia brought just the man needed 
for the emergency. He came from New 
Jersey, and was proud of it. He had 


driven over his state in a four-in-hand of 


some sort, for there are many things to see 
and not to be forgotten. 

Thus lightly equipped we departed from 
Jersey City at 8.15 on Monday morning, 
taking a long breath when the ear started, 
as the man does who is about to make a 
daring leap into the unknown, for we had 
a long stretch before us and no experience 
in the continuous performance business. 
The early morning trolley presents two 
extremes, the one coming into town being 
overpopulated, and the one going out be- 




















We thanked our 


ing quite uninhabited. 
stars that we were able to go out while 
everybody else was coming in, and taking 
our choice of seats we got into the front 
row and occupied just as much space as 


we could. Not because we needed it at all, 
but because it is such a rare luxury not to 
be crowded in a car that we wanted to 
wallow in it and enjoy it without stint. 
The morning was hot off the trolley, but on 
board we had a full supply of cooling 
breeze, and when once beyond the town we 
dashed along across the low meadows, 
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** Dashed along through a charming country of * * 


shimmering in the sun, as comfortable as 
a pair of cucumbers in an icebox. But it 
was not for long. The car that goes empty 
out of Jersey City goes full into New- 
ark, and ours was no exception. Changing 
cars on the busiest corner in Newark, we 
discovered most of the town was going 
over to Elizabeth, and we were compelled 
to give an imitation of a New Yorker 
catching a ear during the rush hour. 

From Elizabeth, which we reached in 
thirty minutes and where we changed cars 
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to one comfortably filled, our real trolley- 
ing began, and for fifteen miles we dashed 
along through a charming country of 
thrifty farms and wooded hills and dales, 
with cozy little suburban towns along the 
line like scattered beads that glittered on 
a string. While we were not looking at 
the scenery we were taking shy glances at 
a pretty Newark girl, all in white, who sat 
in front of us, and whose pink skin and 
pretty figure were a delightful refutation 
of the rumors that there are mosquitoes 
and malaria in the city of her residence. 





* wooded hills and dales.”’ 


We hadn’t looked at our trolley guide. 
We had more confidence in the on-the-spot 
knowledge of the conductor. 

“OCan we get to Trenton by trolley?” I 
asked of the husky skipper of 244. 

“ Cert,” he responded pertly. 

“How cert?” I inquired. “ There was 
no trolley through a year ago.” 

“ Well,” said he, looking hurt at my mild 
reflection upon his superior knowledge, 
“if I didn’t know what I was talking 
about I wouldn’t tell you.” 
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That was a clincher. 

“How far is it from Newark to Eliza- 
beth? ” I asked, partly to hedge, and partly 
for a note in my travel book. 

“T don’t know,” he replied, “and I 
wouldn’t like to tell you on a guess.” 

This was cheerful, for we did want to go 
all the way by trolley, and we had had our 
doubts about the Trenton gap, until we re- 
ceived this information. 

At Plainfield, quite cool and refreshed 
by our spin, we changed cars for Dunellen, 
and presently I told the conductor what 
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it ought to be, though I had suspicions 
concerning the Junction trolley, and we 
bowled along in great content seeing the 
beautiful country and enjoying all the 
goods the gods gave us. At Dunellen, a 
city of one shop, we changed for Bound 
Brook and there changed again for New 
Brunswick. We came shortly to the 
Raritan and down that turbid stream we 
ran through fine avenues of trees, by 
pleasant homes and good roads, crossing 
the river finally and stopping in the centre 
of the city. We had an hour to wait for 








‘Empty out of Jersey City * * * fullinto Newark.” 


the other one had said about the trolley to 
Trenton. 

“Rats,” said he promptly. “That 
chump doesn’t know chowder from Choc- 
taw. You go from Dunellen to Bound 
Brook, and then to New Brunswick, and 
there you have to take a Pennsylvania 
train to Princeton Junction where you 
take the trolley again and trolley all the 
rest of the way to Philadelphia.” 

“Does the trolley come down to the 
Junction now?” I asked to be sure. 

“Oh, yes, they’ve got it through all 
right,” he said with confidence. 

This sounded more like what we thought 


the train, and we disposed of it by dining 
at one of those old houses where George 
Washington did something or other dur- 
ing the period he was making his immor- 
tal and unapproachable record. It was a 
good dinner and we had ample accommo- 
dations for it. 

“Tsn’t seventy-five cents somewhat up- 
pish for a country hotel dinner,” I in- 
quired of the rotund and rollicking land- 
lord. 

“Not with G. Washington trimmings,” 
he replied with patriotic fervor, and we 
did not ask for a reduction. 

Believing in the infallibility of the con- 
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ductor who had proved to us the fallibility 
of his confrére, we took tickets only to 
Princeton Junction and when we reached 
the spot we sought the promised trolley, 
but our search was vain. There wasn’t 
any trolley, and sighing over another shat- 
tered idol we took the Pennsylvania again 
for Princeton town. 

Incidentally, I may remark here with no 
spirit of faultfinding, that after one has 
ridden forty odd miles by trolley, the vel- 
vet cushioned seats of a first-class, modern 
railway passenger car are worthy of the 
loftiest esteem. It was only three miles 
to Princeton, but I do not think we would 
have objected if it had been a little 
farther. 

We left promptly on time with a fair 
load of passengers and saved five cents be- 
tween us by taking six tickets for a quar- 
ter instead of paying three fares apiece at 
five cents each. Just out of Princeton we 
went by the battlefield where our fore- 
fathers fought, bled, and died that we 
might have a country great enough for 
trolley lines everywhere to accommodate 
the growing crop of posterity who would 
be just as willing to fight as their ances- 
tors were. 

We caught a glimpse of Jersey’s golden- 
domed capitol as we came into Trenton, 
but it was of more importance to catch a 
trolley car, and we hastened on to the 
centre of the town where we made quick 
connections, ably assisted by a_ polite 
policeman willing to please without graft. 
At Stanton street we changed again to the 
best looking trolley car we had seen on the 
trip. It was nearly as large as an ordi- 
nary railway coach and nearly as comfort- 
able. 

We wanted to stop at Bordentown to see 
the ancient landmarks of that prehistoric 
village, to study its old houses, and to 
visit the onetime home of that Bonaparte 
who came to live in New Jersey as the 
next best place to a parvenu throne, but 
we were trying to make Philadelphia be- 
fore breakfast, and we could not stay to 
wander among the mossgrown glories all 
about us. At Florence we had a view of 
the Delaware River that was a dream of 
delight, but we gave it only passing at- 
tention and went on to Burlington, an- 
other old town, and one that has been 
waiting on the banks of the delicious 
Delaware since 1637 for the boom which is 
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yet to come. Patience, thy name is Bur- 
lington. But it was not our name, for 
when we left the trolley to leave the state 
by ferry and continue our journey from 
Bristol on the Pennsylvania shore, we 
found that the lame and lazy ferryboat 
made hourly trips and we had come fifteen 
minutes too late to take it in that hour. 
Three-quarters of an hour to wait and 
Philadelphia twenty miles away. It was a 
powerful temptation to take a steamboat 
just then departing down the river, but 
we made Satan get behind us and waited 
for the ferry to take us to the trolley. It 
was to be a trolley trip, and one can only 
trolley on a trolley and he is off his trolley 
otherwise. 

A mile of travel on the ferry is as ex- 
pensive as ten miles on the trolley, and 
there should be a floating trolley from 
Burlington to Bristol and return, in the 
interest of transportation. A kindly gen- 
tleman piloted us from the ferry landing 
at Bristol to the end of the trolley track, 
and there we learned that the next car 
would leave about an hour hence. It was 
now after seven o’clock and we gave up 
the effort at record breaking, and _ pro- 
ceeded to break our fast for fifty cents. 
It was a comfortable and comforting kind 
of supper we had, with peaches and cream 
to taper off on, and we left Bristol feeling 
pretty good. 

At Croyden we left the trolley, and took 
a stage ride of five minutes to fill the gap 
to Bridgewater, which will be completed 
soon. Here we began to feel the influence 
of the big city not far off, and parties go- 
ing back to town from their day’s outings 
came tumbling aboard the ear at intervals 
as we proceeded toward Torresdale. 

At 10 p. M. we stood within the shadows 
of the City Hall, and we knew from the 
profound stillness filling the place that 
we were in Philadelphia. We had come 
over from New York in thirteen hours and 
forty-five minutes. Deducting delays we 
had made the run, a distance of 117 miles, 
as given by conductors, in ten hours. This 
gives an average of a little upward of 
eleven and one-half miles an hour, but 
there were stretches along the rural lines 
where we had made more than double that 
speed. We had not done so badly after 
all, and we went to bed just tired enough 
to make a downy couch of anything that 
had sheets on it. 




















Philadelphia is a reposeful spot where 
Morpheus moves mellifluously, and we 
slept with an energy that would have 
seemed inappropriate during the duties of 
the day. But we were up at six and on 
the way again at seven in the ear for 
Darby, where once the famous ram of song 
and story lived and loved and became 
lamb stew at last. If we were tired from 
the previous day’s experience we did not 
realize it, and we resumed operations at 
the old stand—or rather old sit—with all 
the freshness of youth and anticipation. 

It is a pleasant land to the south of 
Philadelphia through which the trolley 
runs, and when we had got into the large 
and roomy ear for Wilmington and caught 
the fresh air from the dewy fields, and 
looked out upon the broad expanse of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey farms with 
the wide, still river rolling between, we 
were glad in our hearts and felt that it 
was indeed good to go trolleying. 

There were tollgates along the road by 
which we rattled, but they were not meant 
for us. Horses and wagons and bicycles 
and automobiles and carriages and carts 
paid their tribute to the tyrant of the 
turnpike, but the trolley clattered by with 
never so much as a nod to the minion at 
the gate. Sidings were numerous on this 
line, and at frequent intervals we met 
other vessels on the narrow sea of trolley- 
ing, and passengers and crew passed greet- 
ings back and forth. At one point we 
sighted a “special” loaded to the guards 
with happy children on some kind of an 
outing. Some of them were singing, 
“Way down upon the Suanee River,” but 
most of them had their heads out of the 
windows shouting at everything in sight. 
The trolley was a thing of joy to them, and 
everybody seemed thoroughly happy except 
the grownups who were looking after the 
kids. The conductor looked wrinkled and 
eareworn, and the motorman was a fair 
personification of Jim Bludsoe holding 
the nose of the burning steamboat to the 
bank. 

We went into Wilmington after a two 
hours’ run, and then came a nervous quar- 
ter of an hour. Delaware City, the Land’s 
End of the trolley, was our next point, and 
it was sixteen miles away. There we were 
to change from trolley to canal, the new 
for the old. The boat was to leave at 
eleven o’clock; the trolley left Wilmington 
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at 10.20, and the proposition before us was 
to make sixteen miles in forty minutes. 
There was no other boat until next day 
and a-miss was something worse than a 
miie under the circumstances. The tele- 
phone failed to connect, and sending a 
message by telegraph to hold the boat, we 
took the 10.20 car and started on the last 
land lap. 

But we were composed, even calm, for 
we had the week before us, and if we did 
miss the boat we would not suffer. Wil- 
mington is a pleasant city, and there were 
trolley lines to various old Delaware towns 
filled with history and hospitality where 
we knew we would be made welcome to 
anything we called for. At the same time 
we wanted to catch that boat. Not be- 
cause we needed it, but because having 
set out to catch it we were willing to fore- 
go all other pleasures in the accomplish- 
ment of our purpose. That is the Ameri- 
can spirit and he is un-American who 
starts for any point in this country, de- 
termined to travel leisurely, if he isn’t 
pretty soon fairly breaking his neck to get 
the journey completed. 

The country to the south of Wilmington 
has fine old farm houses nestling among 
the trees and looking to the road down 
long avenues of shade, and darkies enough 
lolling around to give the true Southern 
color to the scene that makes it soothing 


and restful. We slipped through New- 
eastle, which was William Penn’s first 


location for Philadelphia, and which in 
later years became whipping-post head- 
quarters for Delaware’s petty offenders, 
and not far beyond we came into view of 
the broad waters of the Delaware. Here 
and there a sail shone in the sun, but just 
opposite to us was a steamer leaving its 
trail of black smoke to smut the land- 
seape. The conductor told us it was the 
boat we were to catch, if we could, and we 
forthwith forgot scenery and history and 
everything else except the relative speed 
of steamboats and trolley ears. The boat 
was on a straight course to Delaware City, 
which we could see far away on the other 
horn of a crescent, while the trolley had 
the curve to follow. Now our race began. 
At times we would lose sight of the river 
to come out at a point which seemed to 
give us the lead. Then we laughed and 
dashed down into a valley to come out at 
another point with the boat leading and 






































we did not laugh. Yonder was a siding 
and no coming ear in sight. Would we 
have to wait for it and lose the boat? 
Breathless we asked the conductor, and he 
shook his head. We bribed the motorman 
with a large, juicy cigar. “ We'll catch 
her, hands down,” said that sporty in- 
dividual, and he turned on power to the 
full. Into the town now, around the cor- 
ner, up the shady water front, and as the 
trolley stopped with a bang a hundred 
yards from the canal lock, the boat poked 
her prow around the piling and whistled 
for an opening. It was a close call, a very 
close call, and we drew a long breath of 
relief as we stepped from the ear and hur- 
ried across to the boat. Then we went 
aboard and waited in that lock for more 
than an hour for the water to get in shape 
so we could get out and proceed on our 
journey. Such is life when we think we 
can get along so much faster by the ever- 
lasting hurry of it. 

We were now one hundred and sixty odd 
miles from New York, and as I looked 
back over the trip, I recalled having seen 
something like four hundred and sixty- 
seven women get off of trolley cars in four 
states and every one of them stepped off 
wrong foot foremost. I had not seen one 
take a tumble, and I am offering this state- 
ment here, not with the hope that women 
ean ever be influenced to get off cars as 
they should, but as a testimonial to the 
trolley men for their noble and usually suc- 
cessful efforts in the preservation of wom- 
ankind to a world which would be a dismal 
failure if it were womanless. 

Trolleying has its delights, no doubt, 
but it lacks the reposeful luxury, the 
Cleopatra-on-the-Nile langour of the cur- 
rentless canal, and in justice to all con- 
cerned, I must admit that when we finally 
got out of the lock and began to glide 
along the placid bosom of the still waters 
we found it delightful. Only four miles 
an hour we moved, but it was fast enough, 
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and there was a supreme satisfaction in 
knowing that we could get off and walk 
if we wanted to, or if there were a wreck 
we could get ashore without taking to the 
lifeboats. At times we came into wider 
stretches and on either side the land rolled 
back to the hills in undulating plains rich 
in all that makes the farmer the most 
independent man on earth, and the most 
dissatisfied. Again we _ swept slowly 
through arching avenues of trees that al- 
most touched above the boat and made the 
voyager think he had reached the tropic 
rivers of Florida. At the locl:s the boats 
are the events of the day, and we were 
greeted by summer girls from the city, 
and by the slouch-hatted natives spotted 
all over with blackberry stains, for the 
blackberry now takes the place of the 
peach, which was once the pride of Dela- 
ware and found its finest fruition in this 
section. Near Buck’s Bridge we came into 
the State of Maryland, and were for a 
verity “down South.” At Chesapeake 
City we looked down upon a new water 
beyond us into which we were lowered, and 
we had left the canal for the Elk River, 
which presently brought us out into the 
wide waters of the Chesapeake. Thence 
on, past ship and sail and shore, and when 
the night had come we watched the distant 
lights that told us where the land was firm. 
Turning into the Patapsco by the glare 
from the great steel works at the mouth 
of the river we passed Fort McHenry. 
Moving slowly, as if in another canal, we 
drew nearer to the Monumental City, and 
at last made fast to the Ericsson dock, 
where our trolley trip from New York 
ended in a burst of welcome and a shower 
of kisses that those waiting on the dock 
for their friends on board had ready for 
delivery. 

But there was none for us, and smack- 
less and unshaken of hand we slipped 
through the crowd and sought the welcome 
of an inn. 

















TOMMY’S MASTER-STROKE 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


OMMY was feeling sore. Dickie 
had beaten him badly that after- 
noon and Tommy didn’t like being 

beaten at golf, especially by Dickie. Tom- 
my—Tommy Winslow, you know—is quite 
a dab at golf; he won from Travis once 
at Garden City; the Duke says Travis 
wasn’t feeling well that day, but Tommy 
denies it. Dickie isn’t much at the game; 
I downed him once myself, and I’m consid- 
ered about as rotten as they make ’em. 
That’s what made Tommy rather hot; that 
and the way Dickie rubbed it in. Tommy’s 
the best-natured chap in the world, but 
Dickie Boswell was certainly beastly exas- 
perating that night. 

We were sitting around in the Duke’s 
room drinking mint juleps. We were all 
in our pajamas, for it was an awfully 
warm night; when it 7s hot at Island Lake, 
it’s—worse than that! We’d all four of 
us been up there three days, staying at the 
Medford Arms, the big, long hotel on the 
hill back of the links; you know the joint 
I mean, the one with the big veranda all 
around it and red chimneys sticking up 
here and there through the roof. The boy 
had just brought up fresh drinks, and we 
were smoking the last of my Egyptians. 

“You see, Tommy, it was that long drive 
to the tenth hole that queered you, my 
boy.” Dickie took a straw out of his glass 
and swept it through the air. 

“Here, quit sprinkling me with juice! ” 
growled the Duke. He isn’t really a duke, 
you know. That’s just a nickname; his 
real name’s Hastings. 

“T made the tenth in two and you took 
four,” continued Dickie. “If it hadn’t 
been for that you might have done better, 
Tommy. It was my master-stroke that 
beat you.” 

“ Master-stroke be blowed,” sputtered 
Tommy. “It was a bally fluke, that’s 
what it was!” 

“That’s envy speaking,” replied Dickie, 
wagging his head sadly, “that’s not you, 
Tommy.” 

“Bally fluke, I said!” reiterated Tom- 
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my, sitting up suddenly and spilling his 
julep on the pillow. “Why, you were the 
worst surprised man in the country when 
you found you’d hit the ball! It was the 
first clean swipe you’d made; you’d been 
topping and slicing all the afternoon! 
Master-stroke—!” Tommy gulped—< mas- 
ter-stroke thunder! ” 

“Then how did ¥ happen to beat you?” 
asked Dickie sweetly. 

“Fool luck!” cried Tommy. “ You had 
fool luck all the way; no one can win 
against luck! But I'll play you to-morrow 
for any money you like and give you a 
handicap; that’s what I’ll do!” 

“Cut it out, you two,” groaned the 
Duke, nibbling his orange peel and looking 
disgusted. “ Neither of you really knows 
a golf ball from a hen’s egg.” 

“T’ll take you,” Dickie cried, “but I 
don’t want your old handicap. I'll play 
you for fifty a side going out and fifty 
more coming back! And what’s the good 
of waiting until to-morrow? I'll play you 
right now, Tommy! ” 

“ Ah, that’s a sporting proposition for 
you,” said the Duke, looking interested. 
“ Annie, see if Bill the moon’s up.” 

I slid off the bed and went to the 
window. 

“No, darker than Egypt; you couldn’t 
see a ball ten feet away.” 

“Hard luck,” said the Duke, going back 
to his. julep. “I suppose, though, we 
might get lanterns,” he added grinning. 

“Poppyeock!” said Dickie. He was 
silent a minute, but the light of battle still 
shone in his eyes. 

“Just wait until to-morrow,” threatened 
Tommy, “and J’ll give you a chance to 
make all the master-strokes you want! ” 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do with you, little 
Tommy,” cried Dickie explosively, “ I'll 
play you from here to the office for fifty 
dollars a side, loser to pay for damages! ” 

Tommy stared; then he put his glass on 
the floor and dropped his cigarette into it. 

“Done!” he said. The Duke applauded 
loudly. 
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“But isn’t it a bit late?” I ventured. 

“Late nothing,” said Dickie, “it’s only 
half-past eleven. What if it is late?” 

“The halls are dark, aren’t they?” 

“ Well, we’ll light ’em up then.” 

“Now, hold on,” said the Duke, “let’s 
understand this proposition. I'll act as 
referee. Youre to play from here to the 
office; the one holing out in the least num- 
ber of strokes wins the match and takes 
the money; is that it?” 

“ Yes,” chimed Tommy and Dickie. 

“ All right. And if you lose a ball you 
may drop another, eh? And the loser’s to 
put up for breakage. Where are you going 
to hole out?” 

We all thought intensely; at least, I did. 
Finally I said: 

“The ink-well on the office desk! ” 

“Good eye!” said the Duke. 
we'll have to put it on the floor. 
seed, you be caddy.” 

My name is Annismead; but nobody ever 
calls me that; it’s generally Annie, some- 
times Anise-seed; that’s the trouble with 
having a name that sounds like something 
I got the clubs and the Duke armed 
himself with a rule book. 

“This match is going to be played 
right,” he said. 

Dickie put a bath gown on and so did I; 
but Tommy and the Duke said it was too 
warm. So Tommy got into a red golf 
jacket with green sleeves, and the Duke 
went in his pajamas. We went out into 
the hall and Tommy teed. Our rooms 
were on the third floor. The corridors 
were about twelve feet broad, but there 
were more than twenty trunks between us 
and the first corner, and that made it diffi- 
cult. Tommy got away with a long, low 
drive that put the ball pretty near the full 
length of the hall and beyond the turn. 
Dickie followed and went high, rolling 
behind a big trunk. 

“You'll need a lofter to get out of 
there,” chuckled the Duke. But Dickie 
swore a little and got back onto the carpet 
in three. The carpet, by the way, was 
green, and the Duke said that helped out 
the illusion. On the next stroke Dickie 
banged the ball against the door of Num- 
ber 68 and it flew behind another trunk. 

“Well, aren’t you coming?” jeered 
Tommy, who was sticking his head out 
around the corner. 

Dickie swore some more and pushed his 


“ Only 


Anise- 


else. 
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ball out into the open, the Duke pretend- 
ing not to see. Then he banged away at it 
again and got a good lie just where the 
hallway turned toward the stairs. Tommy 
had to make a short approach here, and 
the score was 2 to 5. From the corner to 
the stairway was about twenty yards and 
Dickie called for a wooden putter. He 
had fine luck and landed right at the head 
of the stairs. Tommy got his ball about 
half way, when it rolled up onto a door 
sill. It took him three to get it away 
again. Of course, he banged the door a 
good deal, and pretty soon it opened and a 
man’s head popped out. 

“ What in thunder’s the row?” he asked 
calmly. 

But Tommy was swinging for his next 
stroke and so we merely told him to shut 
up. He came out into the hall then and 
looked on. Tommy’s ball rolled against 
the banisters. 

“A good lie, Tommy, my boy,” said the 
Duke. I took up the two bags and started 
after. 

“Say, what’s up?” asked the man we 
had disturbed. I told him; match for fifty 
a side to the office ink-well. 

“Good stuff,” said he; and went in and 
put on a bath robe. When he returned he 
brought cigarettes and we all lighted up, 
all except Tommy; he said he never 
smoked while playing; it was bad for the 
wind. We were making a good deal of a 
rumpus, I faney, about this time; anyhow, 
doors began to open and people put their 
heads out and asked silly questions. One 
old lady wanted to know if it was fire. We 
told her no, it was golf, and she seemed 
quite satisfied and went back to bed. But 
a chap down the hall yelled up to ask if we 
thought that was a links, and the Duke 
said: 

“Sure, Bill; don’t you see the green?” 
He pointed to the carpet and we all 
laughed; and the man swore a lot and 
threatened to have us put out of the house. 
We could hear the bell ringing down in the 
lower hall and pretty soon a bellboy came 
crawling up stairs. The Duke caught him 
half way up. 

“Nothing doing, Bill,’ he said. “Go 
back to sleep and tell me about it in the 
morning when I have money with me.” 

The boy said “ Yes, sir,” and went back. 

A young chap whose room was at the 
head of the stairway looked on for awhile 














and then crawled into a box coat and 


joined us. It was Dickie’s play and he 
dropped his ball neatly down onto the first 
landing. Tommy followed and did better 
yet, for his ball went to that landing and 
then rolled half way down to the next. 
But Dickie was after him and reached the 
next floor below in one. The score was 8 
all. The chap in the bath robe and the 
one in the box coat made a wager of ten 
dollars a side, the bath robe taking Tommy 
and the box coat Dickie. 

Tommy had a lot of trouble finishing the 
flight and reaching the second floor; when 
he got a good lie close to the banisters at 
the head of the next flight the score was 
8 to 11 in favor of Dickie, and Tommy was 
swearing like a trooper. 

“T’ll raise the stakes another fifty,’ 
Dickie, grinning. 

“Take you,” said Tommy, like a little 
man. 

“Oan’t be done,” the Duke said. “ But 
you can make a side bet.” So they did; 
and the ink-well meant a hundred to the 
one who made it in the best score. The 
excitement was getting intense. Doors 
were opening and closing all over the shop 
and bells were ringing and folks were ask- 
ing what in something was up» We told 
them the truth, but, generally, they didn’t 
believe it and had to come and see for 
themselves. So pretty soon we had about 
a dozen spectators, all making suggestions 
and laying wagers. Dickie was a prime 
favorite now and the best odds were ten 
dollars to six; I took some of that myself, 
getting the Tommy end without trouble. 
You see, I knew that Tommy was better 
at putting than Dickie and knew besides 
that he was feeling sore about the “ mas- 
ter-stroke ” and was resolved to win out. 
About that time the man in the bath robe 
began backing Tommy for all he could 
get. He laid about fifty dollars and then 
took Tommy aside and whispered to him. 
No one noticed it except me, I fancy, for 
the rest of the bunch was watching Dickie. 
The bellboy crawled upstairs again and 
said he was going to rooms 28, 36, 42, 61, 
and a lot more. We sent him back for ice 


b 


said 


water; told’ him the occupants of the 
rooms were thirsty, and promised him a 
dollar if he’d take twenty minutes to get 
it. He was a sensible kid and did it. 
Dickie slammed his ball hard with the 
idea of hitting the wall at the turn and 
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rolling. But it didn’t work and he got no 
farther than the first landing. Downstairs 
some one was thumping the office gong to 
beat the symphony orchestra and a stout, 
baldheaded man on the floor above was 
dancing up and down and talking a blue 
streak. We told him to go back to bed and 
be good, but he wouldn’t; wanted to know 
how in smoke he could sleep with a lot of 
damphools raising Ned around the place. 
The Duke told him that he didn’t know 
what the answer was and offered to lay him 
two to one in fivers that there wasn’t any. 
The baldheaded chap was a sport all 
through and took the Duke for twenty. 
That calmed him down and he sat at the 
top of the stairs and tried to think what 
the answer was. 

The score was 9 to 11 now, and Tommy’s 
play. His gutty was right alongside the 
railing. He took an-iron putter and gave 
the ball a little tap that sent it between the 
spindles and down the well; we heard it hit 
the floor below and bounce around. Every- 
body stared; everybody except the bath 
robe chap; he grinned: so did every one 
else after a moment; everybody except 
Dickie. 

“You can drop another ball there, you 
know,” he said to Tommy. Tommy shook 
his head. 

“No, thanks,” he replied sweetly. 

“ But you have to!” 

“Not a bit of it, Dickie; it’s your play.” 

“ What—what 2” Dickie stuttered. 





“Tt’s all right,” answered Tommy; 
“that’s my master-stroke.” 
“But you ean’t do that!” shouted 


Dickie. “Tl leave it to the Duke! He 
ean’t do that, ean he, Duke?” 

The Duke opened his rule book and stood 
under the light, pretending to search the 
pages. Everybody was laughing except 
Dickie, and Tommy, and the Duke. Dickie 
was frothing at the mouth; Tommy was 
merely grinning pleasantly; the Duke was 
frowning while he turned the leaves. 
Finally he said: 

“ There appears to be no rule bearing on 
the point in dispute. It is very thought- 
less of the committee, but it can’t be 
helped. As there is nothing forbidding the 
play, I presume it to be allowable, and so 
decide.” 

We all howled, and Dickie ranted and 
went on terribly. But we shut him up and 
the play went on. Dickie was mad clean 
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through, and as a result he slammed 
around for five minutes. Of course, he 
followed Tommy’s example and dropped 
his ball down the well, but he had a lot of 
trouble getting it through between the 
spindles, and when he did the score was 
in Tommy’s favor, 12 to 13. The Dickie 
chaps tried to hedge, but there was noth- 
ing much doing. We all trooped down the 
last flight and met a sleepy-looking man in 
his shirt sleeves who said he was the night 
clerk and what was the trouble? 

We explained the matter to him at some 
length, as he was a very dense sort of 
chap; and even when he got it through his 
head he tried to make objections; said we 
were disturbing the whole house and a lot 
of poppycock like that. But the Duke 
called him “ dear Bill,” and smoothed him 
down, and we went on. The two balls were 
lying side by side between the stairs and 
the elevator. No one knew which was 
which, but, as the Duke-pointed out, it 
didn’t matter. From there to the desk 
was about sixty feet. We got the ink-well 
down and placed it half way between the 
desk and the other side of the lobby and 
built up around it with the register and a 
lot of cards, blotters, and note paper. The 
night clerk turned in and helped and 
proved to be a very accommodating sort. 
When we had finished we had a very decent 
hole. 

Tommy got to work with a putter and 
rolled his ball to within ten feet. Dickie 
managed a better lie, a foot or so nearer, 
and where he had a nice ascent to the ink- 
well by way of the blotting papers. Then 
we all made a big circle around the two 
and watched. The night clerk wanted to 
pour the ink out of the well first; said it 
might get on the floor. But we reminded 
him of the blotting papers and refused to 
have the green disturbed. 

The score was 13 to 14 in favor of 
Tommy. Every one smoked hard. The 
annunciator began to buzz again, so the 
night clerk went over and did something 
to it. Dickie was vilely nervous and on 
the first put went two feet wide, and swore. 

“Better make it in two and be sure of 
holing,” some one suggested. But Dickie 


thought he couldn’t spare two and tried 
again from a distance of about four feet. 
The ball started up the ascent all right but 
was stopped by the edge of the register, 
about six inches from the ink-well. 
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“ Sixteen,” said the Duke, 

Dickie straddled the book and blotters 
and things and shortened his grip. “ Re- 
markable stance, eh?” murmured the chap 
in the box coat. Then the ball rolled and 
the ink spurted out. 

“ Seventeen,” said the Duke; and every 
one clapped loudly. 

Dickie fished the gutty out of the ink- 
well with a toothpick and stood aside, 
watching Tommy anxiously. Tommy had 
four to tie and three to win; and it looked 
like hard work to most of us; but they 
didn’t all know Tommy’s putting. Tommy 
went to work very carefully, picking a 
piece of lint out of the path and finding 
the line by means of a dark spot in one 
of the oak boards. Then he tapped the 
ball gently and it rolled straight for the 
hole. Every one held his breath. When 
the ball reached the foot of the’ little hill 
it was going so slowly that it didn’t seem 
as though it could get half way toward the 
top. But it did; it went over the strewn 
ards and made the writing paper, going 
slower and slower, seeming always on the 
point of stopping but not doing it. 
Straight for the ink-well it rolled and right 
on the very edge came to a pause. Tommy 
went toward it to drop it in when, presto, 
over it went of itself! 

Then every one clapped and shouted and 
shook hands with Tommy. Dickie was 
feeling pretty well cut up, but there’s 
nothing mean about him, so up he marched 
with the rest of them. Tommy shook 
hands and clapped him on the shoulder. 

“Tt was that master-stroke of mine beat 
you, Dickie,” he said grinning. 

“The match goes to Mr. Winslow,” an- 
nounced the Duke, “the score, 14 to 17.” 
Then we all cheered some more, and the 
chap in the bath gown went over and 
talked to the night clerk. At first the 
latter shook his head; but in the end he 
led the way down the corridor. 

“Gentlemen,” said the bath robe chap, 
“we are going to have liquid refreshments 
in honor of the victor in the most unique 
golf match of history. After you, gentle- 
men! ” 

So we all trooped into the bar and 
turned on the lights and sat around in 
pajamas and dressing gowns and blankets 
and drank Tommy’s health. And just 
when the bath robe chap, who had won 
about ninety dollars, had finished a speech 








of congratulation the door was quietly 
opened and in walked the old codger with 
a bald head. 

“TIello, Bill,” said the Duke, “ you’re 
just in time.” 

“ Thank you, with all the pleasure in the 
world,” said the other. “And Vl thank 
you, too, for that twenty, sir.” 

“Which twenty that?” 
Duke, who had forgotten the wager. 

“ Why, sir, you bet me twenty to ten that 
there was no answer to the question.” 

“What question, Bill?” 

“The question, sir, as nearly as I recall 
it was this: ‘How in blazes can I sleep 
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while a lot of damned idiots are raising 
Ned in the corridors?’ ” 
*“ Ah, to be sure,” replied the Duke. 
recollect. And there is an answer?” 
“ Yes, sir, and I have found it.” 
“ And what is it?” 
“The answer, sir,” 
soberly, “is, Take a narcotic 
“The money is yours, Bill,” answered 
the Duke, laughing. “ Now have a drink.” 
The old chap joined us, and the night 
clerk opened some more bottles. When 
the glasses were refilled the Duke got up. 
“Gentlemen, to the Master-Stroke! ” 
We drank standing. 


“Ty 


replied the old chap 
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MAKING A FOOTBALL TEAM 


By WILLIAM 


IR SAMUEL PEPYS records some- 
where in his diaries, that on looking 
out of his window one frosty morn- 

ing, he found the street covered with foot- 
balls. Now that the of autumn 
sport has arrived, one will not be surprised 
to repeat Sir Samuel’s experience in pass- 
ing any athletic field, college campus, or 
school grounds. This is the season when 
football is in the air, and in approaching 
the habitat of the sport, one will see the 
air literally filled with whirling spheroids 
sent hither and thither by the trusty boots 
of some score or more of lusty young ath- 


season 


letes. Here and there may be seen groups 
of well-muzzled, padded, greaved, and 


cleated warriors going through all sorts of 
gyrations and evolutions with an inflated 
ball. Presently, two groups line up oppo- 
site each other; there is shoving, pushing, 
rushing of the ball; now a hasty pursuit 
of the flying pigskin; then some more rush- 
ing and pushing—a truly strenuous sort 
of game. To the uninitiated, this exhibi- 
tion probably seems more like a jumble or 
scramble of legs, arms, ball, and bad tem- 
per, with more madness than method. Yet, 


* Mr. Lewis was one of the best centre rushes the Ameri- 
can game has developed, and has been one of Harvard’s 
most brainy coaches.—[EDITOR. } 
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if he should inquire what it all meant from 
some lover of the sport, he would probably 
be told that this is the A eleven prac- 
tising for its annual match with B eleven. 
and that the captain, coaches, and trainer 
are trying to develop and perfect its game. 
While the methods employed by the differ- 
ent teams will vary according to the school 
of football each is attempting to play, yet 
one will observe much that is common to 
them all. 

The making of a football team is not so 
simple a matter of sport as might appear 
at first; its organization and development 
is not unlike the making of a miniature 
army. The recruiting officer is at the 
gymnasium, where every candidate must 
pass a severe physical examination before 
he is allowed to take part in the sport. He 
is then sent to the field and put in the 
hands of the drill sergeant to be made or 
broken. If he is one of the eleven best 
men among three thousand, he is then at- 
tached to his regiment, the eleven. The 
organization, equipment, management, and 
direction of this little army, which fights 
for the glory of school, college, or univer- 
sity, is under many bureaus conducted 
upon strictly business principles. 

The making of a university team is an all- 





round-the-year affair. No sooner than the 
final match of one season is finished, the 
campaign for the next is begun, that is to 
say, the making of this season’s team does 
not begin with the coming out of the squad 
in September, but really with the election 
of captain at the close of the last season. 
With the confirmation of the election of 
captain by the athletic committee, or other 
supervising faculty body, the captain 
selects his manager, or the manager in 
most cases is elected by the student or- 
ganization. The captain and manager 
having been determined upon, the real 
work The manager begins at 
once by the direction of the captain, with 
the advice and consent of the athletic com- 
mittee, to arrange the schedule of games 
for the coming season. This is generally 
accomplished after a long period of spar- 
ring and jockeying with the representa- 
tives of the several teams which it is pro- 
posed to meet during the season. A mat- 
ter which early engages the attention of 
the manager, is making his contract for 
supplies, which is of no small moment, as 
a university team will use hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of clothing in a single season. 
Before the opening of the next season, he 
must arrange for a great many things, 
from a training table to the management 
of the great matches of the year. In his 
onerous duties, the manager is assisted by 
many assistants appointed by himself. 
Another duty which falls to the captain 
and manager is the selection of the trainer 
and surgeon, who in turn select a compe- 
tent corps of rubbers and masseurs. 

The ecaptain’s troubles begin at once. 
After consulting pretty generally the older 
“orads” and onetime star players, he 
selects his head coach, a sort of field mar- 
shal, who plans and directs the whole cam- 
paign. The head coach after mature de- 
liberation, selects his staff of coaches; the 
staff is made up of the most available of 
the old players. A coach is selected for 
each position; one who is responsible for 
the development of the best individual to 
play the several positions on the team, as 
guard, centre, fullback, and so forth. To 
one coach is delegated the offense; to an- 
other the defense, and to still another the 
kicking. When in the latter part of the 


begins. 


season the great host of coaches appear on 
the field, they are easily handled by the 
staff. 


The old tackles work with the regu- 
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lar tackle coaches, and the old halfbacks 
with the regular coach for the back field, 
During the winter and spring and early 
autumn, there will be several conferences 
of coaches and the plans and policy of the 
head coach announced—the modification 
of the system and changes of play, if any, 
for the next season are carefully worked 
out in detail in accordance with the no- 
tions of the chief. 

Meantime, between seasons, the captain 
and managers are eagerly and _ persever- 
ingly searching the fitting schools for pos- 
sible new material of the incoming class. 
A thorough canvass is also made of the 
university to discover what, if any, mater- 
ial has been overlooked. 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
the latter part of March, the men not en- 
gaged in other branches of athletics, are 
called out for a brief period of what is 
known as spring practise, which seldom 
amounts to much, and consists principally 
in grounding the men in the fundamentals 
of the game. A little lining up is some- 
times indulged in to relieve the monotony, 
but the hot weather soon puts an end to 
further work. 

When the opening day of the season 
proper arrives, everything is in working 
order. The managerial staff has been or- 
ganized, with numerous assistants, whose 
duties vary from providing shoe strings to 
trolley cars. The trainer has his assist- 
ants on hand to look after the physical 
condition of the men. This official directs 
cooks, rubbers, and pretty much everybody 
and everything else, including the coaches. 
The head coach has planned his campaign 
in advance, largely to be altered by the 
exigencies of the season. He, too, has his 
staff of assistants well organized. The 
opening day, say the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber, sometimes sees as many as a hundred 
men down at the field to be still further 
augmented when the university itself 
opens its doors. A brief talk by the 
trainer and the captain as to what is re- 
quired by the men in the way of training, 
and possibly a few minutes of setting-up 
exercises with dumb-bells, and the squad 
trots out on the gridiron. They are im- 


mediately divided, generally into twe 
squads. The candidates for the line take 


one part of the field, those for the backs 
another. Next follow a few sprint starts 
to test the quickness and speed of the men. 











Then the ball is passed around, while they 
get their wind; after this, there is a period 
of tumbling, or rather falling, on the ball. 
This being finished, the backs are set to 
kicking and catching punts, the line men 
to blocking and breaking through. <A short 
run ends the work for the day. A shower 
bath, the weight of every man is taken, 
then a rubdown, and each man is ready to 
repair to the provisional training table for 
his dinner. 

During the afternoon, the sub-managers 
have made a list of all men present, and 
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Kach squad is turned over to a competent 
coach to be instructed in the details of the 
several positions, the theory and practise 
of each position being shown to the candi- 
date. 

At the end of the first week, or the be- 
ginning of the second, after the usual pre- 
liminary or warming up exercises of pass- 
ing, catching, kicking, and falling on the 
ball, and a round or two of tackling the 
dummy, which the men are now hard 
enough to brace, the squad is divided into 
four more provisional elevens with their 





A Tandem Run Around the End. 


their football pedigrees for the enlighten- 
ment of captain and coaches to aid them 
in trying out the material at hand. The 
next morning at eleven, the men report 
again for practise, which during the pre- 
liminary before the university 
opens, is held twice a day. For the first 
few days, the practise is very much the 
same with a new stunt thrown in to vary 
the monotony and to add to the players’ 
knowledge of the game. About the third 
day the squad is further subdivided into 
tackles, guards, ends, centres, and backs. 


season 


substitutes, the first being the provisional 
*varsity, made up of the old players and 
most promising substitutes of the preced- 
ing season. These elevens and their sub- 
stitutes are given a code of signals, and a 
simple set of plays with three men back. 
Signals are gone through for a while, then 
the first eleven will line up against the 
second for such a period of play as the 
trainer thinks proper, generally five min- 
utes. The players are coached individu- 
ally during the play, the tackle coaches 
looking out for the tackles, and the guard 
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eoaches for the guards. The men are 
closely watched during the play for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the merits and de- 
merits of each. The first period of play 
having elapsed, the third and fourth elev- 
ens play under the same auspices. Next 
follows the second period of play for the 
four teams and their substitutes. At the 
close of practise, the coaches retire to 
their sanetum to the individual 
players. Here the weeding-out process 
begins. The “dubs” are dropped from the 
squad at the end of each practise; a few 
new “finds” are brought out and given a 
trial, the same as the original candidates, 
and are themselves in turn dropped or sent 
to the first squad. The weeding-out pro- 
cess is generally a severe one, and lasts 
about three weeks. The rule of science, 
the survival of the fittest, characterizes 
this period. This may be ealled the first 
stage in the development of the eleven. 
The problem is to find by selection and 
elimination the eleven best men of the uni- 
versity. The importance of this process 
will appear from the fact that the team 
will be no stronger than the individuals 


discuss 


“The kicking game is also looked after.’ 








who compose it; it will be no stronger than 
the weakest or poorest man on it. 

Football, sometimes called a game of 
war, differs from war in this respect, that 
it is not possible to win over an enemy 
by superiority of numbers, for each team 
can have only eleven men. The strength 
of the eleven depends upon the superiority 
of the individuals, and the superior skill 
in fighting these eleven best men against 
the best eleven of some other college or 
university. 

The third week of practise is generally 
the first week after the university opens; 
at the end of that week, generally, the per- 
manent training table is established; the 
squad is eut down to the provisional ’var- 
sity and substitutes, the serub and substi- 
tutes; and then the real, hard coaching 
begins. The hours of practise are length- 
ened daily under the direction of the 
trainer, and the work becomes harder and 
more severe. The individual coaches have 
full sway for the next two weeks, very lit- 
tle attention being given to team play, ex- 
cept for the most rudimentary kind; but 
the whole object is to develop the individ- 








ual to the highest degree of skill and effi- 
ciency in playing his particular position. 
The teaching of the fundamentals and in- 
dividual play really continues to the end 
of the season; but the last week in October 


generally sees the team begin to take 
form. The individual coaching becomes 


secondary and subsidiary to team play, and 
most that is done for the individual is cor- 
recting his faults and polishing up the 
rough edges of his play. The plays, or 
form of attack, to be used in the final 
matches are now for the first time given 
to the team under the supervision and di- 





‘*The ball is given the scrub to try all sorts of plays against the ’varsity.”’ 


A Long Throw to the Back for a Around the End Play. 





rection of the team coach, who is generally 
the head coach. A new and final code of 
signals is given to the team for fear that 
the old ones may have become known to the 
enemy. 

Next follows a period of long, hard 
practise, consisting of signal drill and line- 
ups to test the new formations, as well as 
to correct and perfect them. Every man 


is shown his place in the attack, just when 
and where he should get into the play. 
The team coach is busy watching each man, 
the formation action, its effect upon the 
scrub, to ascertain why it does or does not 
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gain ground, and woe be unto the individ- 
ual who lags and is not in the right place 
at the right moment. To make eleven men 
move as one perfect machine requires as 
much skill on the part of the coach as 
ability on ¢he part of the men. The plan 
of attack must not only be a rational one, 
but its timing must be accurate, its line of 
force direct, or its deceptiveness uniform. 

The number of plays used by a ’varsity 
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speed into the plays, to make each man 
put his weight, strength, skill, and quick- 
ness into the execution of every mancuvre. 
This processis called “putting ginger” into 
the men, or putting spirit into the team, a 
most difficult thing in some eases, but very 
easy with men of the right temperament 
and disposition. Power and speed put into 
the execution of the plays means every- 
thing to the attack, without which the most 
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Bucking the Centre. 


team is generally small, their character 
simple and direct, as too many trick plays 
have a bad effect upon the team, too much 
reliance for success being placed in them. 
It is a cardinal principle of the offense 
that the enemy must be licked; it ean sel- 
dom be tricked into defeat. When the 
plays are well mastered by constant, tire- 
less drill and practise, and are brought off 
in unison by the eleven, the coach next 
turns his attention to getting power and 





brilliantly conceived play is absolutely 
worthless. An old player once expressed 
the idea pretty graphically when he said, 
“What the team needs, sir, is less forma- 
tion and more damnation.” 

While the team is learning the offense, 
a certain period of play is given to the de- 
fense, under the instruction of the coach 
for this department of the game. The 
general defense is as carefully and per- 
fectly planned as the offense in a univer- 














sity team. The ball is given to the scrub to 
try all sorts of plays against the ’varsity— 
mass plays, trick plays, and any old plays 
at all. The team is taught how to meet 
each and every kind of an attack as indi- 
viduals, and also as a team. Just before 
the big matches, the scrub team is taught 
the plays of opponents as far as such plays 
may be known. These plays are put 
against the ’varsity, and if the general de- 
fense does not stop them successfully, a 
special defense must be devised to meet the 
case. 

The kicking game is also looked after in 
the most careful and systematic manner; 
the players selected to do the kicking have 
a great deal of coaching put on them in 
the technical details of punting, and are 
also given the practise of kicking behind 
the line, both in the games and in every 
day’s practise. 

During the period of the development of 
team play, a great deal of care is bestowed 
upon the training of the individual. Each 
man is subject to the close scrutiny of the 
trainer morning, noon, and night. His 
weight is noted after each practise; his 
meals inspected; his gait, manner, eye, and 
everything which indicate the condition of 
the physical man rigorously scanned; every 
bruise, sprain, or injury is looked after by 
the surgeon. The trainer must see that 
each man is fit; that he does not become 
overtrained by too much work. This neces- 
sitates working some men more and others 
less. The clothes of the player are looked 
after, jerseys padded and shoes cleated; 
the field of play must also be seen to that 
there are no holes or slippery and treacher- 
ous places which may put a valuable man 
out of the game before the final match. 

Supplementing ‘and aiding the work 
upon the field during the season, a num- 
ber of meetings of the squad are held in 
the evening, shortly after dinner. These 
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meetings are a sort of “school of instruc- 
tion” for the soldier, so to say. The 
theory of fundamentals, position playing, 
attack, and defense is taught by the coach 
with blackboard illustrations. Occasion- 
ally signals are walked through at these 
meetings, as nothing so perfects the team 
play as constant, tireless drill. 

The individual and the eleven, having 
been tested, tried, and developed to the 
highest degree of skill possible, both in the 
preliminary matches and the everyday 
practise, both are ready for the final strug- 
gle. The week before the match is given 
over to a review of fundamentals and ‘to 
polishing off the rough edges of team and 
individual play. The offense is modified to 
meet the style of defense of opponents. 
The defense is adapted to opponents’ 
offense. One or two skyrocket plays may 
be added to the offense. The team is left 
to practise by itself most of the time to 
gain confidence in its game, the coaches 
having done all that can be done by them. 
The week of the match is devoted to plan- 
ning the great game—the plays to be used 
at given points of the field for required 
distances—when and where to spring a 
trick or try a kick. The work is generally 
light, and every care is taken to avoid in- 
jury and to bring the team from the field, 
each and every man in the best possible 
mental and physical condition. 

The day arrives; everything is at the 
highest tension—both public interest and 
university enthusiasm—the players them- 
selves are keen and eager for the contest; 
a few final words from the coaches, and 
this little band of eleven men, carefully 
nursed and trained for the hour go forth to 
battle for the supremacy of alma mater 
upon the football field. In the brief after- 
noon of an autumn day the season’s work 
may all go for nothing or be crowned with 
laurel according as the Fates decree. 








HANDLING THE RIFLE ON GAME 


By T. S. VAN DYKE 


AD the sun fallen at my feet I could 
H hardly have been more astonished 
than I was at the result of my first 
shot at a deer with a rifle. With infinite 
eare and patience I had worked out a trail 
so silently that I was within forty yards of 
a three-year-old buck before he rose out of 
his bed to see if there was not something 
peculiar in the air. He stood broadside, 
and I never felt cooler in my life than 
when I pulled the trigger. The snow 
showed no sign of blood, hair, or anything 
but long, springy jumps for over a mile. 

This is the first difficulty met by a great 
many. The game is so close and seems so 
large that one uses the rifle too much like 
a shotgun. You see the sights, and see 
them against the object, but not with that 
exact fineness good rifle shooting demands. 
And this cannot be neglected at any dis- 
tance, except on moving game when often 
there is no time for exactness. You are 
misled by the fact that your hand seems 
perfectly steady, and by a mingling of sur- 
prise and exhilaration at finding you have 
not the buck ague; and the combined effect 
is to make you neglect a little of that ex- 
treme care which is just as essential in the 
field as it is in the finest target work. 

The most remarkable instance of game 
being too close happened after I had shot 
hundreds of deer and fully half of them 
running. I had shot a deer across a broad 
valley, and knowing the probability of its 
being only crippled called a companion to 
go with me. We advanced. with rifles 
ready to the edge of a little gully some two 
feet deep and three wide into which it had 
fallen. It rose almost upright with a 
single jump and sank back like a wet rag 
at the report of both rifles. 

“That was a sweetener,” remarked my 
friend, who was a good shot with both rifle 
and shotgun. 

“Yes, but I wouldn’t brag about it. It 
wasn’t over ten feet,” said I. 

“Tt isn’t over six feet,” he replied, look- 
ing at the deer, which lay with eyes so 
bright that it hdd to be shot again in the 


head. It had been shot at first from across 
the valley too low in the shoulder and had 
fallen with hind feet under so that it could 
spring upright. It had then fallen so it 
could not use the hind legs. Except the 
first shot and the last one in the head there 
was not another scratch on it. Nor was 
there a sign of smoke or powder burn or a 
furrow anywhere in the hair. Too close; 
that was all. How two persons with their 
eyes open could make such a miss even if 
they had never seen a gun I cannot divine. 

It seems absurd to say that you should 
shoot at a deer at only forty yards with 
the same care you would take at a two- 
inch bullseye. Yet if you have time you 
had better do it. Preserving may have 
made deer so tame in many places that 
shooting, as well as still-hunting, is much 
more easy than I describe it; but you will 
find it safe to apply the same principles 
even when they are tamer. For though 
you may make a few lucky shots at first, 
sure disappointment is lying in wait far- 
ther on, and only by great care can you 
avoid too many attacks of it. Any one of 
average nerve and sight can soon learn to 
hit the size of a deer at a hundred yards 
with certainty. But doing so in -the 
woods is quite different, while to do it so 
that the hunt ends instead of just begin- 
ning puzzles even the best expert. 

The next shot I had was at a deer stand- 
ing down a long vista of huge tree trunks. 
It looked so small it seemed half a mile 
away though it was not over a hundred and 
fifty yards. As I raised the rifle I thought 
of the other shot, and that made my hand 
shake in a twinkling. When I looked 
through the sights of the rifle I could 
hardly see the game, and that set both 
arms shaking. When I did get my eye on 
it, it looked so very small that my knees 
began to quake, and the sights wobbled all 
over so that the game would have been safe 
enough at one-tenth of the distance. I 
finally pulled the trigger with a convulsive 
jerk, but was not green enough to look for 
blood or hair. 




















This is a form of buck ague from which 
I have never fully recovered, though I have 
fired thousands of shots at deer and ante- 
lope. Nor do I care ever to see the time 
when I can raise the rifle on such game 
with the coolness of the butcher. Any one 
who loves the field for its own sake and 
not for meat, heads, or hides, is liable at 
any time to have enough of nervousness to 
make him miss a fine shot. The remedy is 
not to acquire the callousness of the hide 
hunter by continuous murder, but to get 
more confidence by having the best of rifles 
in the best of condition, and having your 
finger and eye well trained by considerable 
practise. 

“ Always shoot arm’s end and never 
take a rest,” was the advice I had in my 
first hunting days from one of the best of 
shots. I have followed it ever since and 
found it sound. Nothing damages confi- 
dence in off-hand shooting so much as the 
habit of taking a rest. There are so many 
times when you must shoot off-hand be- 
cause you cannot move without endanger- 
ing your shot, that it is much safer to cul- 
tivate the habit by doing so always. You 
can learn to shoot thus just as well as with 
such rests as you are likely most of the 
time to get. In fact I have never yet been 
able to discover how any one shoots well 
with the rifle resting on one knee or 
against a tree except in a high wind. 

At the end of my second season I felt a 
painful suspicion that all the deer I had 
so far hit were hit mainly by accident, and 
the third season confirmed it. If I had 
not been too hasty in changing the old 
double muzzle loader, with which I began, 
for a new breech loader I would have done 
far better. Even then I would have done 
better had I not been rash enough to try it 
too much at the target and find that from 
about eighty to one hundred and fifty 
yards the long heavy bullet fell off much 
faster than the round ball, or the short 
cone-shaped “slug” of the muzzle loader. 
This kept me holding too high to avoid 
undershooting, and then holding too low 
again to avoid that mistake. Then the new 
rifle shot so much’ better at two and three 
hundred yards, and over, that the tempta- 
tion to raise those beautiful shifting sights 
of the first Maynard was almost irresistible 
when anything looked small in the deep 
woods. 

By the third season I had studied so 
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carefully the slippery ways of the Vir- 
ginia, or whitetailed, deer that I had com- 
paratively little difficulty in getting a shot, 
but the nature of the ground made most 
of them running shots. Here I was more 
dumbfounded than ever. I actually missed 
about twenty good shots in succession be- 
fore finding out what was the matter, and 
then missed nearly as many more in getting 
the right principle into operation. This 
made the subject still more interesting, 
and I have ever since loved the rifle quite 
as much for what cannot be done with it as 
for what can. In this I am counting out 
shots that were rank accidents, such as 
hitting deer in the head or neck at the top 
of the curve over a windfall. In such ease 
it will do well to look wise before a tender- 
foot, but any one of a little experience 
knows that such a shot can be made only 
by firing three or four feet above where 
the head is at the time you pull the trig- 
ger, and the head is some distance above 
the body. What I actually did in many 
such cases was to aim at the body and pull 
the trigger at it when it was low. But 
through haste and carelessness I shot sev- 
eral feet too high, and had the ball gone 
where I had intended it would have hit 
only the vacant spot the deer left as he 
rose over the log. 

Such of course are always very hard 
shots, but I found it quite as easy to 
miss simple ones. I had for years been an 
expert with the gun and a good shot with ° 
the rifle at the target and small game. 
That very fall I had made with the shot- 
gun a run of nineteen quails straight, in 
the thickest of Minnesota serub oak, and 
with the rifle had shot sixteen squirrels 
hand running, all in the head. Why would 
not the combination of these two kinds of 
skill suffice to make sure of a deer bound- 
ing gracefully away at sixty or seventy 
yards ? 

First, because the temptation to use the 
rifle like a shotgun is too great when the 
mark is large and close. Though the 
sights are seen they are not seen distinctly 
enough because the game is made the prin- 
cipal object of attention. Overshooting is 
then almost a matter of course even 
though the line of sights on the rifle may be 
parallel with the line of fire. But the line 
of fire is generally set above the line of 
sight, making it still worse. When in ad- 
dition to this you have a down hill shot 
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overshooting is still more certain, and still 
more so if the sun is at your back, playing 
into the back sight and lighting up the 
base of the front sight more than the 
point. Unless you have plenty of time to 
see clearly you are then almost certain to 
take too much “ bead” on the front sight. 
When shooting toward the sun, or in dim 
lights you are troubled the same way and 
in trying to remedy it by holding lower 
or taking a finer view of the front sight 
you are apt to fall into undershooting, 
especially where you have a low velocity 
rifle, as all the breech-loaders were. 

Much of this trouble comes from the 
fact that an aim that with buckshot in a 
shotgun would suffice to kill nineteen deer 
out of twenty at fifty yards—provided the 
gun would do that—will be quite as effec- 
tive to miss nineteen out of the twenty if 
a single ball be substituted for the shot. 
This will be quite incomprehensible to 
some expert trapshots who know that 
their success depends so largely on cover- 
ing the object with the centre of the 
charge—a thing quite necessary, especially 
in long shots. But if such a one will put 
an auxiliary rifle barrel in his pet gun 
and try about a hundred shots at pigeons 
at only fifteen or even ten yards he will 
discover something. He will learn why the 
great “Champion Wing Shot with the 
Rifle” never gives an exhibition on live 
birds, or at balls tossed across the line of 
fire, or at varying distances such as you 
always have in shooting at game. And the 
champion is right, for he is there for gate 
money, and shooting that would be really 
marvelous with the rifle would still show 
so many misses that it would rarely evoke 
a shekel. In the seventies I tried thor- 
oughly all the trick shooting, hip-shooting, 
shooting with both eyes open, and shooting 
by sense of direction. I was right in the 
midst of plenty of game and shooting at 
it every day. There is no profit in any of 
it, but vanity rather and vexation of spirit. 
It is a valuable aid in quick shooting. But 
it makes you careless on the sights and, 
unless balanced by careful work, injures 
that perfect holding and extreme fineness 
of vision on the sights on which, in the 
long run, success with the rifle mainly de- 
pends. I still do it because it is fun to set 
the ground afire around a deer that you 
probably can’t get anyhow. But from the 
day I got a repeater and learned how to 
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keep a string of empty shells whizzing 
over my head, my shooting has become 
steadily worse. I can’t begin to shoot so 
well as when I used a single shot rifle, and 
am satisfied that if I had never used any- 
thing but the old muzzle loader I should 
have killed more game than I have and be 
a far better shot. There is nothing like 
feeling that you must make the first shot 
count. It is common in practise to shoot 
over or under the centre and say: 

“ That’s a good line shot.” 

In practising for duelling there was some 
sense in this. But for game shooting the 
line runs the wrong way. The horizontal 
line is the “liner” you want, and it is 
exactly what will puzzle you the most. 
Knock the hind sight off your rifle and you 
will find you can hit a telegraph pole just 
about as well as before. But place that 
pole horizontal and with the best open back 
sight you can put on you will find it quite 
a trick to hit it at one hundred yards. 
And if the distance is changed a little at 
each shot you will find the difficulty in- 
crease at an astonishing ratio. This is the 
“line shot” you want for game, and on 
this all your practise should be concen- 
trated. And for this there is nothing like 
natural marks at unknown distances. 

Much of your trouble in getting on the 
horizontal line comes from the shifting of 
the centre of light on open sights. To 
test this go out in the sun, hold the rifle at 
arm’s length, run your eye along the sights 
and then turn slowly around in a circle. 
You will see the centre of light shift from 
one side of the scoop in a buckhorn sight, 
play for a second on each corner of the 
split, and then climb the other side. So it 
will run from top to bottom of a metal 
front sight and over each side. Where you 
have time enough to see accurately you 
“an generally correct this, and in shooting 
at a target you pick your light or get used 
to it so that you do not notice it. But in 
shooting at game, especially if in motion 
or in a bad light, it is at any time liable 
to deceive you, and especially when the 
sun is on your back, by making you shoot 
too high. The avoidance of this is a great 
advantage of the Lyman peep and front 
sight. But open sights are quicker, espe- 
cially if the back sight is set well up the 
barrel. The same principles will improve 
the open sights in the matter of light. 
The principle of the large Lyman peep 












sight is that your eye will take the centre 
of a very large hole just as well as of a 
small one if you can only let your eye 
alone and not be worrying about how to 
find that centre. You will find the same 
result by taking the notch entirely out of 
the rear open sight and leaving only a flat 
bar a third of an inch long or thereabouts. 
That is the only sight I have used for over 
thirty years, and I can shoot much nearer 
the sun with it and several minutes earlier 
in the morning and later at night. Rust 
this with iodine or blood and blacken with 
ink; put on an ivory front sight high 
enough to show you quickly when you have 
taken too much of it, and flat enough on 
top to keep the point from deceiving you 
when in haste; and then turn around in the 
sun with it. Then set four targets at the 
four points of the compass and swing 
around and fire twelve shots at them in 
twelve or fifteen seconds with the two sets 
of sights. You will probably find you have 
gained considerably on the horizontal with- 
out losing any on the vertical line. The 
flat-topped back sights on the market show 
the recognition of this defect in the 
notched sights, but I never could discover 
that the platinum line or the triangle of 
ivory was any aid, while in down hill shoot- 
ing with the sun behind it is a positive 
nuisance. Just let your eye alone and it 
will take the centre if the back sight is not 
too broad. When in California Mr. Ly- 
man admitted this to me, and had a pistol 
sighted that way for fine shooting, but said 
the deer public wanted something to show 
the centre and would have to have it. He 
was right. I wish only to call attention to 
the principle of keeping the centre of light 
as nearly uniform as possible on both 
sights, and am not particular how it is 
done. Old eyes can shoot much better 
without a notch, for it is the play of light 
on the corners that bothers them. A curve 
of a quarter of a circle with no notch or 
split will be better for one inclined to 
worry over that centre. But I have had a 
score of fine shots try my rifle at the tar- 
get and shoot just as well at the first trial 
as with their own. For snow, a metal 
sight generally has to be used instead of 
ivory for running shots, but the white 
front sight is better for all else. 

The combination of skill with the shot- 
gun and the rifle on game at rest is wholly 
insufficient for success at running deer, be- 
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cause the motion of the game is much 
greater than your experience with the 
shotgun will lead you to believe. I had 
been raised on woodcock, quail, and ruffed 
grouse in heavy brush where it was rarely 
necessary to shoot farther ahead of a bird 
than a few inches. And most shots were 
directly at them even when crossing, there 
being so little time to think of anything 
else. When I first went West I did shock- 
ing work on ducks, and it was something 
like two seasons before I could hold far 
enough ahead of them. I found exactly 
the same trouble in still greater degree in 
changing to the rifle on running deer. 
Time after time I got just behind on the 
most beautiful shots or just scratched a 
ham or broke a hind leg because I could 
not resist the temptation to throw the rifle 
a little ahead, as I did on ducks with the 
gun, whereas it generally should be a good 
deal ahead. The high power nitro pow- 
ders have diminished this distance some, 
but the principle remains the same. 

Keeping the gun moving is_ right 
enough, but it will not suffice. A block 
pulled across your path with a string at 
ten paces will surprise you if you try to 
hit it with the sights held on or with any 
such aim as would suffice with the shotgun. 
And this is the difficulty with all rifle 
shooting at moving game. Nine times out 
of ten the motion of the game is such that 
the aim must be taken at the place where 
the game will be when the ball arrives. 
And this is generally vacancy. Stand fifty 
yards from a wall; have a friend stand at 
the wall with a pencil and you tell him 
where to make a mark two feet from an- 
other spot. The most skilful carpenter or 
surveyor will probably decline the contract. 
In the case of moving game you are not 
only trying to determine what amount of 
leading is necessary, but also to decide 
whether you have measured it off correctly 
with the sights. Here are two guesses 
where one is bad enough. And they are 
interdependent instead of independent, 
while there is very little time to correct 
either with a second glance. 

In the case of deer the forward motion 
is much greater than you imagine even in 
a graceful canter, while the up and down 
motion, especially in the mule deer and the 
blacktail, is generally enough to cause a 
miss if no allowance is made for it. One 
would suppose the ability to empty a 73- 
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model Winchester in twelve seconds and 
put twelve or thirteen out of the fifteen 
shots through a three-inch oyster can at 
fifteen paces would surely hit a deer inside 
of one hundred yards. Yet I have several 
times succeeded in emptying the whole 
magazine at a deer leaping through brush 
and over rocks within one hundred yards 
without touching a hair, though I could at 
the same time hit the oyster can every 
shot while shooting two or three times 
faster than at the deer. I have seen the 
same thing done quite as smoothly by a 
friend who could duplicate every one of 
Carver’s fancy shots and make quite as 
clean a run on a long string. The differ- 
ence is that the glass balls, quarters, and 
dimes are always in about the same direc- 
tion, light, distance, and height, so that it 
amounts to quick shooting, at an object 
practically at rest, at a distance where it 
requires the very minimum of skill to hit 
an object the same size if actually at rest. 
But at every shot all the conditions are 
changed when the target is alive, and the 
fact that it is large like a deer does not 
offset this difficulty. 

In 1876 I made a solid wheel two feet in 
diameter, arranged in a frame on a hill- 
side so that I could start it with a string. 
I practised some two years on this and 
found that if I stood at the same distance 
every time it did not take long to hit it at 
one hundred yards four times out of five. 
But when I changed the distance every 
shot it was quite a trick to hit it half the 
time. And when I put little ridges along 
its path to make it bounce it became ab- 
solutely necessary to allow for the bounce. 
With the modern high velocity rifle this 
would have been much easier to hit, but 
the principle is there just the same, and 
makes longer shots just as hard. All this 
time, and for the next eight years I lived 
in the midst of game, with rabbits, hares, 
coyotes, wildeats, ground squirrels, hawks, 
owls, crows, and quails always in sight. 
My health compelled me to spend half or 
more of my time out-of-doors, so that I 
earried a rifle of some kind almost every 
day the same as a cane, and fired thousands 
of shots every year. The ground was dry 
nine months in the year, so that a missing 
ball could be seen to strike, and it is doubt- 
ful if any one ever had a better chance to 
know what a rifle will do. And outside of 
those ten years I have shot a rifle more 
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than most men who use it. 


At the same 
time I have been out with many fine shots 


and hunters of great local reputation. 
They all agree when pinned down to it 
that there is always more luck than skill 
in shooting at moving game at any con- 
siderable distance, and that there is noth- 
ing about which such trash has been talked 
and written as about rifle shooting. Won- 
derful shots are made of course and won- 
derful strings of them, but if you count 
the empty shells there is nothing that any 
one but an expert would think remarkable. 
Though I have shot hundreds of quails 
with a twenty-two rifle I cannot remember 
half a dozen shots that I made by holding 
directly on, though at that time a rise at 
fifteen feet was as common as the rise of 
a sparrow now is at fifty yards. The same 
with hares and cotton-tails, no matter how 
close. What I consider my best shot was a 
jackrabbit inspired by a greyhound, cross- 
ing over two hundred yards ahead and 
gaining on the dog at every jump. I 
raised the peep sight for forty yards, 
aimed nearly thirty feet ahead and hit him 
square in the middle. Of course the eal- 
culations for such a shot could only be 
approximate, yet a great deal of skill was 
just as essential as a certain amount of 


luck. A great many shots are like the fol- 
lowing, which was a little the worst 


“seratch” I ever made. A friend with a 
new Winchester express wanted me to go 
out and try it. In a few minutes’ walk 
from the house I jumped a deer at a long 
distance, and without knowing where the 
sights were set or what the pull of the trig- 
ger was or anything, I killed it at the first 
shot. By the lines of the Montserrate 
ranch it was just a little over eighty rods 
on very rough ground. I shot at it only to 
see where the ball would strike on the dry 
ground, making no allowance for its fall. 
As the ball must have fallen some twenty 
feet in that distance and the deer have run 
some thirty feet up hill it is certain that 
if I had aimed at it, as I supposed I was 
doing, the ball could not have gone near it. 

After missing several running deer and 
making several wild “scratches” in my 
third season I finally resolved not to shoot 
at the next one, but to hold the rifle on it 
until out of sight so as to see what was 
the matter. To my surprise I saw the 
sights in a very different way from what I 
had before, and as the deer ran nearly 























broadside at about ninety yards I swung 
the rifle ahead some six feet, still keeping 
my eye on the sights. They looked bright 
and clear and the deer equally so, so much 
so that I yielded to the temptation to pull 
the trigger. The game plunged headlong 
to earth struck fairly in the shoulder. I 
improved on that by throwing the rifle 
ahead at first, and from that time I have 
found no exception to the following as the 
correct principles, though, of course, you 
will be often surprised with a bad miss 
where you least expect it. 

First, make the sights and not the game 
the principal object of attention. Run 
your eye along them and keep it there and 
see the game only as a side affair. In no 
other way can you secure that fine, perfect 
view of the sights that is so essential. 

Second, raise the rifle, not on the game, 
but at that point ahead of it where you 
want to shoot. You ean, of course, raise 
it on the game and shift it ahead, but it is 
better to cultivate the habit of raising it 
to the right point at first. This does not 
interfere in the least with keeping it in 
motion. 

Third, hold it low. The danger of over- 
shooting is doubled or tripled when game 
is in motion. It is pretty safe to go to the 
other extreme. 

Fourth, where possible watch the up 
and down motion of the deer, carrying the 
sights ahead and still keeping your princi- 
pal gaze on them, and fire when the game 
is in the air. If you try to catch the ani- 
mal as it strikes ground instead of when at 
the top of its bound you are less liable to 
overshoot. It is also somewhat easier to 
guess where the game will touch ground 
than where the top of its curve will be. 
It will not twist when in air, but only after 
striking ground. It is often impossible to 
allow for this motion, but it is not as hard 
to cultivate the habit as one would sup- 
pose. 

Repeated watching of a pet fawn jump- 
ing a four-rail fence—about four and a 
half feet high—when playing with the 
dogs showed but a trifle rise above that of 
the bound when on clear open ground on 
either side. To throw himself above brush 
five feet high requires no apparent effort 
on the part of the mule deer and blacktail. 
And though the Virginia deer does not 
generally bound so high, it does at times 
and even when running quite low has 
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enough rise to cause a miss very often if 
it is not allowed for. 

Fifth, hold about twice as far ahead as 
would seem necessary with a_ shotgun. 
Though the rifle ball is swifter than shot 
the distance deceives you and on account 
of its size the speed of the game often 
seems much less than it is. Better to err 
at first by shooting too far ahead. 

Sixth, make no allowance for the drop 
of the ball, but shoot at all distances just 
the same as at fifty yards. On open plain 
you may raise the line of fire after seeing 
a ball or two fall short. But you can rarely 
afford to do it on rough ground, and in 
the woods it is better never to try it. The 
danger of overshooting is already too 
great. 

Seventh, on down hill shots, toward the 
sun, and shots across a sharp-bottomed 
valley as well as shots in very dim light 
hold lower than usual. 

In the fall of 1868 I pointed my new 
Maynard at a couple of ducks at the foot 
of Lake Pepin. They were just visible 
and I only wanted to see where the water 
would splash. One of them never rose. 
That shot cost me many a head of game 
since then. I made a study of shooting at 
long range at natural marks and then pac- 
ing the distance, and kept this up long 
after coming to California. Where game 
was plenty one could not help making some 
remarkable shots, and they are remarkably 
fascinating when made. But I found that 
for every deer or antelope or goose I got in 
this way I lost four or five by being 
seduced into opening fire when I could 
have easily got nearer if I had had a short 
range rifle. Judging of distance, in the 
face of game especially, is bad enough 
where you have plenty of time. But you 
have not always time and when you have 
you will rarely take it. 

All ways of doing this, raising the back 
sight, taking a coarser view—‘“ more bead ” 
—on the front sight, or holding over, are 
all bad. The two latter are the worst be- 
cause they involve a double guess where 
one is bad enough, a guess on the amount 
of front sight or holding over necessary 
and another guess on whether you are get- 
ting it right or not. You cannot learn to 
guess distance closely enough on ground 
that is ever changing. You will improve 
just fast enough to lure you on, but it will 
never pay you. The remedy is not to leave 
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all raised sights off your rifle as some do, 
but to keep your hands off them until 
certain from seeing shots strike low that 
vou need them. A raised sight, marked 
for the tested distance, is then the best. 

But for the woods it is pretty safe never 
to raise sights at all, and with the modern 
high velocity rifles it is hardly necessary. 
Sight the rifle to a two-inch mark at forty 
yards and hold the same on everything at 
all distances, is a rule that will bring you 
more game in the woods and even in open 
ground if rough or brushy, than all the 
practise you are likely to get in judging 
distance and allowing for it. 

Flinching, or balking, on the trigger so 
that the hammer does not fall even when 
you have a good sight is a form of ner- 
vousness resulting mainly from being out 
of practise. It does not come wholly from 
fear of recoil, but quite as much from ex- 
pectation. Using a rifle with light loads 
does not always cure it, but may cause you 
to lose considerable game. The only sure 
remedy is plenty of practise at the target. 

There is nothing in the idea that a rifle 
must contain so many pounds of iron of 
such a length in order to be held steady for 
off-hand work. And not much in the idea 
that a set trigger is the only thing for fine 
work. For the very finest work both are 
desirable, but good enough shooting can be 
done with the light rifle and two-pound 
trigger pull. 

The old dispute between big bores and 
small bores is meaningless now, because 
the most killing guns are the high velocity 
nitro guns which are all small bore com- 
pared with the black powder guns. The 
best all-round rifle is now the thirty-calibre 
nitro, not because it will do all that is 
claimed for it, but because it makes so 
much flatter a line to everything within 
reasonable distance than any black powder 
gun can do. The ball goes too much to 
pieces on some shots, and all that I have 
tried throw ten per cent. of balls wild, five 
slightly wild and five badly so. But the 


swiftness of the ball overbalances the other 
An all-round rifle is almost im- 


defects. 
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possible and some sacrifice must be made. 
Sacrifice for flat trajectory is not always a 
sacrifice of accuracy, but often one in 
favor of it. Between seventy-five and two 
hundred yards, the place where most shots 
on open ground fall, no black powder gun 
small enough to be carried with comfort 
can make up in accuracy what it loses in 
curve of trajectory as compared with the 
thirty-calibre nitro rifle. I refer to the 
high velocity shell and not the smokeless 
cartridges of the same strength as black 
powder. The soft-nosed bullet driven with 
the high power nitro is the most killing 
form in which a ball of equal diameter can 
be made for all-round work. Those of cop- 
per or steel do not make a large enough 
hole for most shots on the softer parts of 
the body. 

I have enjoyed to the full the best shot- 
gun shooting on all the leading game birds 
of our country, but must say that for sus- 
tained interest that grows ever stronger 
with age the rifle on running game sur- 
passes the gun on the best of game. The 
gun becomes too easy in comparison. I 
love to hunt birds and see them fly, and 
think of the times I used to have just as 
much as ever, especially with a good dog, 
but care very little whether I have a gun 
or not. But I love the rifle even more 
than ever, although I can earry it all day 
without feeling bad if I don’t shoot any- 
thing. The days of successful shots are 
not the only ones that glimmer brightly in 
the background of memory. If shooting 
were the everlasting drop, drop, drop, like 
so many cabbage heads struck with a club, 
as has been so often represented, I would 
have found the sledgehammer at the 
slaughterhouse about as interesting as the 
rifle. But bright as anything in the past 
looms up many a glossy rump that faded 
in the heavy brush, or over some big log, 
or around some charming rock, just as the 
dull click of the firing pin showed the 
magazine was empty, and if I ever inflict 
another book upon the lovers of the field 
the chances are many that its title will be 

The Game That Got Away. 
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By ARNOLD PARKER 
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is worth playing at all, it is worth 

playing with all your mind, body, and 
soul. It is good advice. You may not 
take the matter very seriously, because it 
is play; but the successful man plays just 
as hard as he works, 
thereby not only 
getting all the more 
rest by the greater 
change, but doing 
both his work and 
play well. With the 
game under consid- 
eration, however, 
the trouble has been 
that in all the furor 
most people have 
failed to realize that 
it is a sport with im- 
mense _ possibilities 
and that great skill 
is as necessary on 
the little green wood 
court as on ‘the big 
green grass one. We 
sit down and eat a 
big dinner, and then 
in our décolleté 
gowns and our din- 
ner coats go at it 
hammer and _ tongs, 
suddenly becoming 
very warm and quite 
as suddenly taking 
eold. You would 
not think of play- 
ing lawn tennis in 
a white satin gown, 
or in a dress suit and a stiff shirt. And 
yet simply because the game is indoors and 
on a little table you come to believe that 
there is no heating exercise in it. As a 
matter of fact the nervous strain of ping- 
pong, seriously played, is quite as great 
as that of lawn tennis; and it is the 


Os worth» said once that if a game 





1. 





1. Grip of Racket, Backhand View. 





ia. Grip of Racket, Forehand View. 


nervous strain that causes much of the 
heating. 

In the first place, then, think it over, 
and if you will not take my advice, fol- 
low your own good reasoning and never 
play immediately after eating, nor unless 
you are dressed for 
it as you would dress 
for the outdoor ten- 
nis. To the average 
ping-ponger that 
sounds foolish, and 
the answer is, no 
doubt, that the game 
never would be 
played, if it were 
not played in this 
after-dinner fashion. 

Very well. Go on. 
Get overheated — 
which is always bad 
in such costumes— 
just after you have 
eaten—which is the 
worst possible time 
for physical exercise 
—and then spend a 
day or two in bed, 
and a week with all 
the trials of a cold, 
if nothing worse. 
The facts are that 
there is a right and 
a wrong way to play 
ping-pong and only 
foolish people per- 
sist in playing it the 
wrong way. 

In reality the 
game is one of beautiful skill and quick- 
ness, a game of head and eye, as well as 
of splendid nerve. To all intents and pur- 
poses it is lawn tennis on a table, meas- 
uring nine by five feet, made of well-planed 
boards or of some composition painted 
green. Across the table in the middle of 








2. Forehand Service. 


its length is stretched a little net like the 
lawn tennis net, but rising not over six 
inches above the table. There are no 
courts, however. The service is made any- 
where into the opponent’s territory. The 
scoring is precisely as in tennis, yet one 
cannot have the privilege of a fault in the 
service. In other words, the first stroke 
goes. If it is a fault, it is fifteen for the 
opponent. Furthermore, owing to the na- 
ure of the game, it is contrary to rule to 
serve a ball with an overhand stroke; that 
is, when the face of the racket rises above 
an imaginary line drawn parallel to the 
floor from the wrist. There is no volley- 
ing allowed, and each ball must be taken 
on the first bound, never on the fly. Other- 
wise, roughly speaking, ping-pong is lawn 
tennis on a nine-by-five-foot court. 
Another of its advantages is that many 
a woman, if she will only dress in flan- 
nels instead of in satins, can put up a 
game that will tax many a man to do his 
best. For a woman has a wonderfully 
delicate wrist, and as many a member of 
the fair sex can manage a pair of horses 
better than a man, so can she use the little 
ping-pong bat often with infinitely greater 
skill, because she does not have the mus- 
cular strength to hit the ball too hard and 
she does have the delicacy of touch which 
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is one of the most important features of 
the game. 

With this unasked-for advice, it be- 
hooves me to go somewhat into the details 
of the game. 

Il. 

In my book on the game I strongly rec- 
ommended vellum rackets and still do so 
for beginners. Players who commence 
with vellum gain great control of the ball 
and a very large variety of strokes. When 
a player has reached a fairly high degree 
of proficiency with vellum he should use 
a wooden racket covered with India rub- 
ber with little spikes on it, something 
similar to the pads one sees everywhere 
to enable money to be picked up easily, 
although of course the rubber spikes are 
much smaller. 

The best wood is ash about one-fourth 
inch thick. This makes a good racket, 
extremely strong and one that is as good 
for defense as attack. It is also com- 
paratively light, which in my opinion is 
a great advantage. 

There are several different kinds of balls 
on the market, although the majority of 
them are, I believe, made by one firm. 
The balls should be of medium weight; 
the very heavy ones lately put on the 
market are no good for hard-hitting 


3. Backhand Service from Righthand Ball. 
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game, whilst the very light and cheap 
ones are equally unsatisfactory. Jaques 
Match Ping-Pong and the Helex are the 
two best makes sold. 

The way in which the racket should be 
held is most important. It will not be 
found possible to do all the strokes de- 
scribed later on unless some modification 
of the grip shown in illustrations 1 and 
la be adopted. It will be seen that the 
handle of the racket is very short so that 
when the first finger and thumb are on the 
face of the racket, as shown, the end of the 
handle just projects beyond the hand. The 
racket is really held by the thumb and 
finger on the face, the other finger merely 
acting as guides and levers. The great 
advantage of this grip is that slight alter- 
ations can be made for special strokes. 


Il. 

The service naturally calls for treat- 
ment first. It is most important that a 
player should become proficient in serv- 
ing, as although it is impossible to win 
by means of the service alone it is quite 
possible to lose a match from weak or in- 
accurate serving. 

Not only must a player be able to serve 
fast and slow balls but he must be able to 


5. Screw-back Service. The Ball is Struck by the Top Face 
of the Racket, Not by the Face Shown in the Photograph. 


4. Backhand Flick Service. The Ball is Struck by the Face 
of the Racket. 


impart top spin and cause a break to 
either side. 

Every one is recommended to acquire all 
the different strokes described below. The 
illustrations, which are from photographs, 
will teach a player far more than the 
letterpress. 

Standing some three or four feet be- 
hind the end of the table and leaning 
slightly forward (see illustration 2) throw 
the ball up a little way so that it can be 
hit from about a foot or a foot and a half 
in front of the body. The racket must 
swing from as far behind as possible so 
that it is traveling very rapidly when it 
hits the ball. The face should be parallel 
with the net, and the moment the ball is 
touched the racket must be drawn sharply 
upwards. The grip of the india rubber 
spikes on the ball imparts a tremendous 
top spin so that the ball shoots with great 
speed on touching the table. As the ef- 
fect of this stroke is first to lift the ball 
in the air and then to cause it to fall rap- 
idly, the ball must be struck so that with- 
out any upward pull it would hit the net 
about three inches from the top. A very 
slight movement of the wrist will place 
this service to either side of the court. 

Another very effective and tremen- 
dously fast service is a backhand service 
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6. Prepared to Receive the Service. Watch Your Opponent’s 
Every Movement, and the Ball as Closely as Possible. 


from the right-hand side (see illustra- 
tion 3.) The racket is held at the end of 
the handle as shown there and is gripped 
very loosely so that it swings easily back- 
ward and forward. The arm is held some- 
what away from the body and the ball is 
hit with wonderful speed by the action of 
both wrist and arm. Without constant 
practise it is difficult to serve with accu- 
racy and without breaking the rule about 
the waist line. 

A most difficult service but one of the 
prettiest I know is that called in England 
a backhand “ flick” service. It is purely 
a wrist action; the ball travels very slowly 
over the net, but such top spin is imparted 
that it is most difficult for an opponent to 
take it with any effect, the ball traveling 
so fast after hitting the table. 

Stand as near to the table as possible 
without transgressing the rule and, lean- 
ing well forward, let the racket hang down 
as shown in illustration 4; drop the ball 
an inch or two and hit it by swinging the 
racket upwards by a turning of the wrist 
only, without moving the arm forward. 
The grip of the surface of the racket will 
cause the ball to rise over the net spin- 
ning rapidly. 

Another service for occasional use is 
the screw back. The racket is held so that 
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its surface is parallel with the floor or 
even slightly away from the table, and 
the ball is hit underneath, causing it to 
revolve in exactly the opposite way to the 
topspin service just described. TIllustra- 
tion 5 shows the way in which this is man- 
aged. The great objection to this service, 
however, is the height to which the ball 
has to be hit to make it travel over the 
net with sufficient bottom spin. 

All these services can be made to break 
to either side by drawing the racket 
slightly across the ball to one side or an- 
other at the same time that top or bottom 
spin is imparted. The above are merely a 
few of the chief services. Players will 
soon discover variations of them that will 
suit their individual peculiarities. Vari- 
ety is the secret of success at ping-pong 
as at all games. Therefore learn to half- 
volley as well as to drive from the back, 
to play backhanded as well as _ fore- 
handed, to screw back as well as to impart 
top spin, to make the balls break to right 
or left. No one of the above is better 
than the others, but in the combination of 
the whole lies strength. 

Each individual stroke gains added 
power from the contrasts that may be 
made by a skilful player. If every ball 
shoots any one can take them, but if the 


7. Underhand Forehand Drive 
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first stroke shoots 
while the next 
breaks back, it re- 
quires skill to take 
either. 

To receive a ser- 
vice from the aver- 
age server stand 
some little way be- 
hind the table, 
slightly crouching, 
the racket being in 
position for a 
backhand stroke 
(see illustration 6), 
and immediately in 
front of the body. 
It will be found 
possible to take al- 
most any service from this position. One 
of the reasons for holding the racket in 
front of the body is that balls coming 
straight at one are the most difficult of 
any to return; therefore it is as well to be 
ready for them. 

Should, however, a player have a par- 
ticularly dangerous service to any special 
part, it is as well to have the racket guard- 
ing that portion of your court and trust 
that his other services will not be too fast 
for you to move your racket across should 


ines 


9. Underhand Backhand Drive. 


ah aly me 


8. Round Arm Forehand Drive. The Ball is Struck on Top With the Face of the Racket. 


your opponent change his service at the 
last moment. 
IV. 

There are a very large number of ways 
of making killing returns. The first stroke 
is an underhand forehand drive (see illus- 
tration 7). Observe carefully the position 
of the body. The left side is quite close 
to the table while the right is as far away 
as possible. That is to say the body is 
almost at right angles to the table, leav- 
ing the arm plenty of room to swing 
easily. The ball is not hit in the best 
strokes with the full face of the racket 
but with it somewhat sideways, the rub- 
ber spikes clinging to the ball causing it 
to revolve rapidly. As a very sharp up- 
ward swing is possible, great top spin as 
well as side spin can be imparted. Should 
the full face be used, owing to the body’s 
not being turned far enough round, the 
ball must be taken as low as possible in 
order to get the same top spin. 

The natural direction of this drive, when 
the racket is held sideways, is from right 
to left, or a ball can, after great practise, 
be driven straight down the table. Should 
a drive to the right be wanted the full 
face of the racket must be used. This 
stroke can be used as either a half volley 
or back stroke. Great accuracy and judg- 
ment are necessary should the half volley 
be used. So many things have to be al- 
lowed for when half volleying, the spin 
of the ball being the most important. The 
difference between a ball that is cut back 
and one with top spin on it is apparent 
to any one; and it is not always possible to 











ro. Round Arm Backhand Drive. 


judge whether it is spinning or not from 
an opponent’s stroke, as the spin on it de- 
pends on whether or not you yourself had 
imparted any in your previous stroke. 

I have had hard drives half volleyed by 
a player with a perfectly steady racket, 
screw back over the net from the top spin 
I had imparted in my previous stroke. 

The round-arm forehand drive is made 
with the ball a long way from the body, 
the arm being straight out and the body 
square with the table. The stroke is not 
a whip up but the top spin is imparted 
by the ball’s being hit on the top with the 
racket facing the table at an angle of 
about 45°, or even less. Illustration 8 
shows the position of the body. It is pos- 
sible by the action of the wrist alone to 
place the ball to any part of the court, 
the swing of the arm and body being the 
same wherever the ball is placed. This 
makes it a most effective stroke and one 
that can only be taken by a very expert 
player who watches the racket and ball 
rather than the body of an opponent. 

The backhand strokes are very similar 
to the forehand except that the racket has 
to swing across the body and that the 
amount of top spin which can be imparted 
by the action of the arm is very much less 
than in the case of the forehand strokes. 
Illustrations 9 and 10 show the under- 
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hand and round-arm backward drives sim- 
ilar to the forehand strokes described 
previously. . 

The backhand stroke by which the ball 
is flicked over the net by a twist of the 
‘wrist, with very little arm action, is the 
most difficult of all. It is practically the 
backhand wrist service brought into the 
game. In my opinion it is easier to re- 
turn a fairly slow ball by this means than 
it is to do the service. Therefore, should 
any one fail to serve in this way he need 
not despair of learning to make the stroke 
in what may be called “ the middle game.” 
I shall first describe the stroke when the 
ball falls on the left-hand side. 

The grip of the racket previously de- 
scribed has to be altered slightly when an 
opportunity for using this stroke occurs. 
The forefinger comes round the handle, 
while the thumb, instead of being on the 
side of the face, is pressed on the face 
directly under the handle and as far down 
as possible (see illustration 11). The arm 
is stretched out infront of the body, which 
is slightly turned away from the table and 
bent forward so as to allow arm and racket 
to be moved to either side of the table. 
The racket leans over toward the table at 
an angle of about 45 degrees,and the ballis 
lifted over the net by an upward circular 





11. Commencement of Flick; the Ball is Struck by the Face 
of the Racket Shown. 











motion. The racket does not move out of 
its plane, but swings round with the wrist 
as a pivot. Illustration 12 shows the com- 
mencement of the stroke; number 13 shows 
the position of the wrist and racket di- 
rectly the ball is touched, while number 
16 is the position after the ball has been 
whipped over the net. The effect on the 
ball is most curious. It rises considerably 
above the table at the commencement of 
its flight, the upward pull of the racket 
eausing this. But before it has traveled 
far the top spin, which is imparted par 
excellence by this stroke, makes itself felt, 
and its downward course is rapid. On 
hitting the table the speed of the ball is 
increased by the top spin’s causing the 
ball to shoot forward. The ball can be 
struck in this manner from any part of 
the court and by a very slight wrist move- 
ment it can be placed to either side or 
straight down the table. Balls falling 
directly opposite the left shoulder and 
near the end of the table are the easiest 
to return in this manner. If the ball falls 
on the right-hand side I mostly prefer to 
use one of the forehand drives mentioned 
previously. It is possible to flick either 
half volleys or high bouncing balls, in fact 
one rarely now kills a ball on the back 
hand without flicking it in this manner. 





13. End of Flick Stroke. The Ball Has Been Whipped 
Over the Net. 
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12. The Flick Stroke, Half Way Through. 


The word flick has been used as most ap- 
propriately describing this stroke. The 
players who have managed to learn it 
properly could be numbered on one hand. 
A Mr. Good was the first to discover it 
and he introduced the stroke to my notice 
some four months back. I was then play- 
ing with vellum, and did not realize the 
full power of it until about a month ago, 
when I finally discarded the vellum racket 
in favor of the india-rubber covered one. 

The “flick” for balls falling on the 
right-hand side is a very difficult one. If 
a player has a good forehand drive there 
is not much use in learning it except that 
the more strokes one has at command the 
greater his strength. Look at illustration 
16. The racket is in position for thestroke. 
Observe that the grip is exactly the same 
as for the flick just described but that the 
racket instead of revolving from left to 
right, as before, travels from -right to left. 
The great difficulty to contend with is 
that this is practically a forehand stroke 
in which the ball is struck with the back- 
hand face of the bat. One’s natural ten- 
dency is to turn the wrist so that the or- 
dinary surface for forehand play faces the 
ball. 

The next point is the position to be gen- 
erally taken up after the service has been 
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successfully delivered. Before learning to 
play with rubber bats I used to stand mid- 
way between the side lines, as I found it 
easier to kill balls a medium distance from 
the body than either close to or far away. 
Since taking to the rubber, however, I 
stand somewhat to the left hand side of 
the table for the following reasons: All 
balls falling on the backhand are just in 
the right position for flicking; balls 
straight down the table can be killed by 
the underhand drive, while balls well on 
the right can be driven hard by the round- 
arm drive. 
v. 

Always, so far as it is possible, antici- 
pate your opponent’s intentions. In fact 
do more than that. It is frequently good 
policy to make a feint to a particular spot 
to induce an adversary to play to the oppo- 
site part of the court, which you are really 
guarding. 

At the commencement of a game take 
things quietly; stonewall if you like, until 
well set. Then start hitting, gradually 
working up to the full power of your 
drives. Whatever happens don’t slacken 
after you have once commenced to hit. If 
you do you will be beaten absolutely. 
Nothing is harder than to play one’s 
proper game when things are going badly, 
and nothing distinguishes the really great 
player so much as his ability to play his 
proper game in adverse circumstances. 

Don’t think from this that I advise you 
to hit every ball. Nothing of the kind. 
What I say is, whether winning or losing, 
play the same style of game. Balls that 
should be hit hard, hit hard. Don’t simply 
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pat them back because you are behind and 
are afraid to lose a point. 

When an opponent gets back for a hard 
drive if you have time try to send him a 
short screw-back. Nothing is more effect- 
ive or more difficult than this. The aver- 
age player attempts to play it too short 
and the ball does not cross the net. 

Try to find out your opponent’s weakest 
spot. A ball straight at the body is the 
weak point of most players, particularly 
half-volleyers. 

Feints are also most effective. Pretend 
to hit the ball to one side and by a rapid 
turn of the wrist send it to the other. 
Body, arm, and eyes must all combine in 
deceiving your opponent as to the true di- 
rection of the ball. If done effectively he 
will frequently make a movement to take 
the ball on one side while it is passing 
him on the other. 

In conclusion let me impress on every 
one the necessity for constant practise. 
The game cannot be learned in a week or 
two, as some players think. When in its 
infaney rallies of hundreds of strokes 
were kept up; now the rallies are rarely 
longer than five strokes by either player, 
that is to say, among the best players. 
There are not more than about ten players 
at present who can be called really first 
class. They all play with rubber rackets 
and there is no comparison between their 
play and that of the rest of the ping- 
pongers. 

Judge of a player’s ability not by the 
number of times he can return the ball 
over the net but by the few times he lets 
his opponent return it. 
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